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On this issue... 


Contests, taglines, 


cabbages and kings 


Jena Snyder, General Editor 


Our big news this issue is our upcoming Short Story Contest, which 
we hope to make an annual event. We’re offering cash prizes to 
the winners, and a special Double-size Contest Issue for our read- 
ers—everybody wins! I'd also like to share some news from some 
of our writers, and introduce you to our two new editors, Derryl 


Murphy and Peter Watts. 


Thanks to the generous support of the Alberta Foundation for the Arts, On 
Spec is offering an exciting new Short Story Contest, with the winning en- 
tries to be published in a special double-size issue planned for Fall 2000. Our 
contest judge is Tanya Huff, author of Blood Debt, Blood Lines, Blood Pact, 
Blood Price, Blood Trail, Fifth Quarter, No Quarter, The Quartered Sea, Sing 
the Four Quarters, The Last Wizard, Scholar of Decay, Summon the Keeper, 
Wizard of the Grove, Child of the Grove, Fire's Stone, What Ho, Magic! and 
Gate of Darkness, Circle of Light. We will be offering cash prizes of $500, 
$350, and $250 for first, second and third place winners; as well, 12 Honor- 
able Mentions will each receive $150. All winners will be published in the 
special double issue of On Spec. Deadline is November 30, 1999 (post- 
marked). One story per entry, maximum 5000 words. 

Mail your entries, marked “On Spec Short Story Contest,” to: On Spec Short 
Story Contest Box 4727 Edmonton AB T6E 5G6 Canada 


Contest Rules: 

e Stories must be SF: science fiction, fantasy, horror, speculative fiction, etc. 

e Stories must be in COMPETITION FORMAT: do not identify yourself on 
your contest entry. Include a cover sheet with your name, address, phone 
number, email address, title of entry, and accurate word count. 

e Include a business-sized self-addressed, stamped envelope for reply. If you 
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wish your entry returned, include large SASE with sufficient postage for its 
return. We do not reply by e-mail. 

¢ No e-mailed or faxed submissions. 

e Entries must be original, unpublished, not submitted elsewhere for publi- 
cation or broadcast, nor entered simultaneously in any other contest or com- 
petition for which the story is also eligible to win a prize. 

e All winning entries will be published in On Spec. 


Newest additions to our masthead 

Much as all of us at On Spec would like the magazine to pay us juicy sala- 
ries and house us in cushy offices, each with our own personal assistants, that 
just ain’t the case. The magazine is still very much a labor of love—and a 
second job—for all of us, and after ten years, everyone deserves a holiday, 
or at least some time off to do something else. 

That “something else” has involved writing and editing books, changing 
jobs, changing cities, and even having babies and burying loved ones. 

So to give us all a break, we decided to expand our editorial staff and in- 
vite previous guest editors Derryl Murphy and Peter Watts to join us as full- 
time Fiction Editors. 

Derry] lives with his wife and two boys in Edmonton. His fiction has ap- 
peared in On Spec and On Spec: The First Five Years, two of the Tesseracts 
anthologies, Prairie Fire, TransVersions, Arrowdreams, Time Machines, Photo 
Life, Northern Suns, and Realms of Fantasy. He is also the current Canadian 
Regional Director for SFWA, the Science Fiction and fantasy Writers of 
America. For a taste of his fiction, please see “Lost Jenny,” page 18. 

Peter says that his life “(or lack thereof) has already been comprehensively 
documented in previous biographical notes; seek those out if you’ve any in- 
terest in scrotal cysts or the sleazy duplicity of UBC’s marine mammal unit.” 
His novel, Starfish, just released by Tor Books, has been receiving tremen- 
dous reviews. For more on Starfish and Peter Watts, please see his website: 
<hitp:/www.globalserve.net/~pwatts>. 


“Just” science fiction? 

You may have noticed we’ve dropped our tagline. Although we thought 
“more than just science fiction” was a short and catchy way to describe what 
a reader might find in On Spec—science fiction as well as fantasy, horror, 
speculative fiction, magic realism, and other sub-genres of SF—it didn’t sit 
well at all with some, who read the tag as a put-down: “more than just sci- 
ence fiction.” 

“| feel marginalized,” said one reader, while another simply called the 
tagline “annoying.” Obviously, the last thing we want to do is annoy, 
marginalize, or otherwise drive away potential readers. Since “science fic- 
tion, fantasy, horror, speculative fiction, magic realism, and other sub-genres 
of SF” is a little long and clunky for a tagline, we'll just go with “On Spec.” 
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Congratulations! 


We're always pleased to share our authors’ news with you, and this issue, 


I'm especially pleased to have so much good news to report: 


BARB GALLER-SMITH was the winner of the 1998 CompuServe Science Fic- 
tion and Fantasy Forums Annual HOMer Awards for Best Short Story for 
“Face of God,” which appeared in the Winter 1998 issue of On Spec. 
Cory Doctorow (“Jaime Spanglish in the Nile”), JAN LARS JENSEN (“Rein- 
troducing the Species”) and SUSAN MACGREGOR (“The Vivaldi Connection”) 
all pulbished in On Spec last year, received Honorable Mentions in Gardner 
Dozois’ The Year’s Best Science Fiction anthology. DERRYL MURPHY also 
received an Honorable Mention for his story in Arrowdreams, “Cold 
Ground.” 

In The Year’s Best Fantasy and Horror anthology edited by Ellen Datlow 
and Terry Windling, Honorable Mentions included Cory DOcTOROW’s 
“Jaime Spanglish in the Nile,” (yes, in both the Year’s Best anthologies!), 
CATHERINE MACLEOD’s “The Bone House,” KATE RIEDEL’s “Whyte Laydie,” 
LEAH SILVERMAN’s “Always Been the Special One,” and EILEEN KERNAGHAN’S 
poem “Wild Things.” 


@ JAN LARS JENSEN (Shiva 3000), BRIAN PANHUYZEN (The Death of the Moon), 


and PETER WATTS (Starfish), all authors previously published in On Spec, 
are getting great reviews for their new books. Check them out! 

SUSAN MACGREGOR’s wonderful anthology of stories blending SF and the 
spiritual, Divine Realms, has been short-listed for an Aurora Award. 

Also short-listed for Auroras are DAVID CHATO’s story in On Spec, “Blind 
Date”; artists JAMES BEVERIDGE and RONN SUTTON; the ever-popular “ASK 
Mr. SCIENCE!” column in On Spec; and last (but not least) ON SPEC. Please 
take a moment to support Canadian SF by voting for your favorites. If your 
copy of On Spec doesn’t contain an Aurora ballot, please check out the 
Aurora website at <www.sentex.net/~dmullin/aurora>. 


ABOUT OUR COVER ARTIST: 


RON LIGHTBURN has: 


illustrated 5 picture books; 

won 4 national illustration awards 

exhibited in 3 New York Society of Illustrators gallery shows 
illustrated 2 covers for the Tesseracts anthology series 
illustrated 1 cover for Heavy Metal magazine 

flown in 0 space shuttle missions. 


Ron has spent the past summer watering his new lawn in Nova Scotia. He was 
so taken with Steven Mills’ “G is for Gargoyle” that he decided to do an inte- 
rior illustration for the story, as well as feature it on this issue’s cover. 


G is for Gargoyle 


Steven Mills 
illustrated by Ron Lightburn 


Bibs MOMENT | SAW GARTH, | WAS SMITTEN. JULIA 
bought him for me right then and there. 

“It’s three hundred bucks,” | said, protesting, but sounding much 
too gosh-darn-what-a-deal-for-me. 


“A garden-warming present,” she said, sliding her MasterCard across the 
counter at Carlotta’s, “since it doesn’t look like you'll ever get the house fin- 
ished enough for a housewarming gift.” 

| grinned. | had been fending off gifts of ceramic garden gnomes and earthy 
goddesses ever since | began building the garden. 

Garth is molded concrete, dyed a flat dirty green, and weighs about sixty- 
five pounds. | lugged him out to the truck myself, and held him on my lap all 
the way home. Like a kid with a new puppy. | admired his round scales, and 
the neat way his wings tucked tightly into his back, making them almost 
invisible. 

| put Garth out in the sitting garden at the side of the house, on the center 
rise that overlooks the koi pond. Prominent, but a little hidden by the gerani- 
ums, so visitors would have to steal a second look to confirm that they hadn’t 
simply imagined seeing something peculiar. 

The next morning, as | puttered around the garden, watering and picking 
off dead blooms, and Julia drank her morning coffee at the wrought iron gar- 
den table, | talked to Garth, tickled him under his beaked chin, stroked his 
upright ears. 

“Jesus, Lee,” Julia said, looking up from the murder mystery she was read- 
ing, “you don’t pay that much attention to the cat.” 

“It's important to treat gargoyles with extra kindness,” | said. “They’re very 
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sensitive creatures.” 

“And cats aren't?” 

“Of course they are. You see, gar- 
goyles and cats actually evolved 
from the same ancestor. With gar- 
goyles, some serious mutating took 
place early on.” Julia was ignoring 
me now, so | continued. “But in their 
hearts, gargoyles and cats aren’t all 
that different. Gargoyles are known 
to be more loyal than cats, though, 
and more protective. Which makes 
them prime companions. Perfect 
familiars.” 

Julia refilled her mug from the 
white carafe and returned to her 
murder mystery. 

“And besides,” | added. “It’s com- 
mon knowledge that gargoyles are 
the best thing for keeping deer out of 
your garden.” 

“In your twisted world, maybe,” 
Julia said. 

“You like my twisted world. You 
said so yourself.” 

“I lied.” She stuck her tongue out 
at me. 

5 a 

“GARTH’S POWER OVER THE DEER SEEMS 
to reach beyond the sitting garden,” 
| said to Julia over lunch a week af- 
ter we brought Garth home. “To the 
annuals at the front of the house and 
even as far as the baby mountain ash 
| planted last year near the garden 
shed.” 

The deer were staying away. 
Which was a real treat. | had tried all 
the tricks in and out of the book. 
Except building a fence tall enough 
to keep out giraffes. My vision of the 
gardens did not tolerate a fence. 

| explained to her that “While we 
sleep, Garth fleshes out to his true 


form, over seven feet tall, with a 
wingspan of thirty-five feet.” | swept 
my hands wide, building Garth into 
mythic proportions. Julia looked 
across the table at me, peering over 
her half-glasses. | lowered my voice, 
leaned forward. “He prowls the 
property. The deer smell him. They 
stay away, much too frightened of 
the gargoyle to risk ravaging my or- 
namental kale.” 

“Blah, blah, blah,” she said, stab- 
bing a cucumber slice from the salad 
bowl. 

Undaunted, | pressed on. “A 
bodacious deer, perhaps one of the 
younger ones, ventures too close to 
the tomatoes. Suddenly there’s a 
rush of wind, and the poor yearling 
is struck to the ground by massive 
claws. The beak opens and the gar- 
goyle tears the wide-eyed head from 
its quivering body.” 

“Good God, Lee, I’m trying to eat 
here.” 

| shrugged. 

“All right, smart-ass,” she said, jab- 
bing her fork in my direction. “If 
Garth is so fearsome, how come 
Bradbury’s still around?” 

“Bradbury’s a cat!” | said. “Gar- 
goyles and cats are distant cousins, 
remember? They—” 

“I’m sorry | asked.” 

“They come from the same 
branch of the evolutionary—” 

“You're nuts,” she said. 

“Why, thank you,” | said back. 
“I’m glad you noticed.” 

A 
JULIA HUNG UP THE PHONE. “LIZ SAYS 
Crunchy’s gone missing. She wanted 
to know if we’d seen him.” 

| shook my head, and tried to think 


of the last time I’d seen the young 
brown and white boxer. “I didn’t 
think he ever left her property,” | 
said. 

“No, but he is a purebred. People 
have been known to steal purebred 
dogs.” 

“Out here on the back road?” 

“He’s a pretty sweet pup.” Julia 
shrugged. “Maybe the coyotes got 
him. They were pretty noisy the 
other night.” She headed back into 
her study. 

“Maybe,” | said. But | was doubt- 
ful. There was enough to eat this 
time of year without going after do- 
mestic dogs. 

“And don’t start into one of your 
nutbar stories, telling me all about 
how Garth ate Crunchy,” Julia called 
out. 

“I didn’t say a thing.” 

“Good.” 

| returned to the ironing. | like 
ironing: it’s very soothing. And | love 
the way cottons smell under the heat 
of the iron. 

Poor Crunchy. Liz’s two boys are 
sure going to miss him. 

A flash of wing, blacking out the 
moon. The young boxer spins. 
Stumbles over its feet trying to get 
away. The huge form slams the dog 
to the ground, stunning it. The 
beak engulfs the boxer’s ribcage, 
crushing it. 

| ran the iron over my finger, burn- 
ing it. With a yelp, | dashed to the 
kitchen sink and ran cold water over 
the rapidly blistering welt. 

> € 
| WANDERED PAST THE KOI POND, MY 
bare feet scuffing the rough walkway 
stones. The sunshine felt good after 
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a long morning in town haggling 
with a client over the layout of the ad 
he wanted me to do. | twisted the 
cap off my beer. Garth was mostly 
hidden by the geraniums now—| 
decided | should do some pruning so 
| could see him better. | saluted him 
with my beer and took a swig. 

Garth snapped at a fly. 

| choked. Beer ran out my nose. | 
coughed, doubled over on the stone 
walkway in the sitting garden. 

When my airway finally cleared, 
| took a couple of deep breaths, 
mopping my face with the bottom of 
my T-shirt. My throat burned from 
hacking. My nose tingled. 

Christ, | thought, now I’m halluci- 
nating. 

| went over to Garth and petted his 
concrete head. It felt hot from the sun. 

One swallow of beer and I’ve got 
myself believing my own stories. | 
shuddered inwardly, thinking of 
straitjackets and kind but conde- 
scending conversations with women 
in white lab coats and Nurse 
Ratched shoes. 

| went back to the table, sat down, 
and stared hard at the gargoyle. | was 
never much good at staring contests 
as a kid. My eyes immediately dried 
up when the other kid said, Go. 

Loser. 

| blinked. Garth blinked. 

No way. That was me blinking 
and only imagining that Garth 
blinked. 

| stared. Garth stared back. 

“This is crazy,” | said out loud, and 
forced myself to look away, to study 
the long easy bodies of the red and 
white koi moving through the pond 
water. 


10. Gis for Gargoyle 


>< 
“JULIA,” | HISSED. “COME HERE.” 

“I don’t care how goddamn beau- 
tiful the moon looks, Lee,” Julia’s 
muffled voice called from the bed- 
room. 

“Julia!” 

She muttered something, but | 
could hear her bare feet on the wood 
floor. 

“It’s freezing out here.” She 
wrapped her arms around my waist, 
her naked chest against my back. 
“Okay, the full moon is lovely,” she 
said. “Let’s go back to bed.” 

| pointed out the bathroom win- 
dow. “Look. Under the apple tree.” 
Bright moonlight flooded the back 
yard. 

Julia looked. “Jesus, Lee, it’s just a 
deer. Come on, let’s—“ 

The head turned and wide glow- 
ing amber eyes stared at us. A long 
strip of flesh hung from the hooked 
beak. 

“Good God, it’s Garth.” Julia 
pushed around me to get closer to 
the window. 

| nodded, swallowing. Pinned by 
the gargoyle’s gaze. 

“What's he eating?” | asked. 

“A deer, maybe. Can't really tell.” 

Garth stepped off the carcass, 
swung his beaked head from side to 
side, his amber eyes weaving a dual 
figure-of-eight. Great wings rolled 
out from his back. He launched into 
the air with an easy cat-like leap. 
Whump-whump-whump. Up above 
the house. Talons on the metal roof- 
ing. Then quiet. 

“C'mon,” | said. “Let’s go out and 
get a better look.” 

“Are you nuts? Did you see the 


size of that thing?” 

“C’mon, Julia, it’s Garth, for 
Christ’s sake.” 

Julia crossed her arms over her 
breasts. “No, it’s not. Garth is a con- 
crete statue. That is not Garth.” 

| rushed into the dining room, my 
hands trembling. Julia followed me. 
| groped around the side of the bay 
window for the switch. 

The garden erupted in light as the 
floods came on. 

There was Garth, all twenty-four 
concrete inches of him, half-hidden 
among the geraniums. 

>< 
| WAS UP AS SOON AS THE SUNLIGHT HIT 
the house. Just after five. | made cof- 
fee and waited in the cold house 
while it dripped. My hands still 
trembled. 

Coffee mug in hand, | ventured 
outside. The boards of the back deck 
were wet with the heavy spring dew 
and mist grew from the patches of 
lawn touched by the sun. 

Down the three steps into the sit- 
ting garden. Nothing out of place, as 
far as | could tell. | studied Garth. 
Dew dripped from his beak. The 
geraniums appeared unruffled. No 
taloned footprints in the garden bed. 

The sun felt warm on my head. 

Back up onto the deck, and down 
the steps into the back yard. Yes, the 
lawn was beaten down under the 
apple tree. | crouched. But no car- 
cass, no splatters of blood. 

| stood and looked up at the roof. 
Sunlight blinded me. 

“What are you doing up so early?” 

| started, spilling half my coffee. 

Julia stood in the doorway, her 
white terry towel housecoat pulled 


around her, shoulders shrugged up 
to her ears. 

“Just checking on that carcass,” | 
said. 

“What carcass?” 

“The deer. The one we saw last 
night under the apple tree. The one 
Garth was eating.” 

“What the hell are you talking 
about?” 

“Don’t you remember? | got up to 
go to the bathroom, and I saw some- 
thing out under the apple tree. You 
came and took a look. Garth was 
eating a deer or something. Then he 
flew up onto the roof.” 

“Have you lost your mind?” 

“What?” 

“Itwas probably just a dream, Lee. 
A really vivid dream.” 

A dream? | stared at the flattened 
grass. 

“Are you okay, Lee?” 

“Just—well—that was some 
dream.” | laughed a little. “Actually, 
| feel kind of stupid.” | climbed up 
the stairs onto the deck. 

She kissed me. “C’mon, let’s have 
a shower. You're cold.” 

We showered, made French toast 
for breakfast, then Julia dressed. She 
had an eight o’clock meeting in 
town. 

“| can take Garth back to 
Carlotta’s and get a refund, if you 
want,” she said as she left for her 
meeting. | shook my head and 
smiled at her and waved. 

Don’t go weird on me, Lee, her 
eyes said. 

| called my nine-thirty client and 
said | couldn’t make it into town. My 
truck. Could we reschedule? 

Bradbury insisted on some extra 
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attention, leaping into my lap when 
| sat down. | petted him. But | 
couldn't sit still long enough for him 
to get comfortable. | dumped him on 
the floor and wandered around the 
kitchen. Out onto the deck. Down 
into the sitting garden. 

Garth sat stone-still the whole 
morning. 

| willed him to life. | commanded 
him to rise up and walk, to take flight 
in all his magnificence. | begged. 

Garth was deaf to my remonstra- 
tions. 

| stayed there all day. Waiting. 
After supper | pulled a chair up to the 
bay window overlooking the sitting 
garden. And watched. All night. 

Julia let me be. 

> ¢€ 
SUDDENLY, THE GARTH DREAMS ABATED. 
And just as suddenly, | landed three 
new clients, fell into a fourth, and 
that hooked me steady work for the 
rest of the spring. We chalked the 
Garth dreams up to work-related 
tension. | really dislike the marketing 
end of my graphic arts business, and 
| had been struggling to rustle up 
new clients when Julia bought 
Garth. | settled into designing ads 
and keeping up with the gardening. 

Then the dreams returned. 

“This is just a dream,” | said out 
loud as Garth unfurled his wings and 
rose up on his hind legs, towering 
over me. 

| stood out on the back deck in the 
moonlight. Garth hung his hawked 
face only inches from my nose and 
blew moist, rank air on me through 
the nostril holes in his beak. He 
tipped his head to one side, then to 
the other, his yellow cat-eyes nar- 
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rowing. 

“Back off,” | said, puffing myself 
up. 

Garth gurgled deep in his throat. 

“| said, Back off.” | jabbed him 
with my index finger. The skin on his 
chest felt thick and smooth, pulled 
tight over bone and muscle. 

Garth dropped to his haunches, 
and pulled his wings in. 

Now he was only as tall as me, the 
ridges of his humped spine silhou- 
etted in the light of the waning 
moon. 

“Don’t do that shit with me,” | 
growled. “Or with Julia. If you’re 
going to live here, you're going to 
have to learn some manners.” | gave 
this same speech to Bradbury the first 
time he bit me while we were 


playing. 


“LEE?” 

“What?” | found myself at the 
kitchen table, leaning on my elbows, 
my eyes heavy and tired. 

“So, what do you think?” 

“About what?” 

Julia stood up, walked over to the 
counter and poured herself a coffee. 
“Look, Lee, what’s going on? You’ve 
been pretty damn preoccupied the 
last few days.” 

| blinked at her. Her long hair was 
still ruffled from the night’s sleep, 
and she was wearing just a T-shirt 
and underwear. Bare feet. “I just 
haven’t been sleeping well,” | said. 

She sat back down at the table. 

| slipped my fingers around the 
coffee mug in front of me and raised 
it to take a sip, but it was empty. 

She leaned forward, elbows on 
the table. “You’ve been canceling 


clients again and hanging around the 
house moping. Not doing much of 
anything. Not even working in the 
garden. What's the matter?” 

| shrugged. My shoulders ached. 
I'd dreamed I’d gone up the moun- 
tainside with Garth, surveying the 
fields below for deer. For a kill. I’d 
finally gotten it through his thick 
skull that domestic dogs were not 
allowed. Strictly forbidden—poor 
Crunchy. And no sheep or goats or 
children. He seemed to understand. 
Or chickens or cows or turkeys or 
horses. He nodded slowly. Deer 
were okay. Coyotes. Bear. He didn’t 
have to eat that often anyway. Once 
a week, maybe, depending on the 
size of the kill. And he did eat mice 
and insects and snakes and slugs. 
But he preferred deer. Or elk. Hated 
vegetables, so the garden was safe. 
And he wasn’t interested in cats, of 
course. Lucky for Bradbury. 

“Lee!” 

| started. 

“Okay, Lee, enough.” 

| looked at her. “It’s Garth,” | said. 
She was still leaning forward. “I’m 
dreaming about him again. Almost 
every night. The dreams are wild. 
Crazy. They’re so real.” | shrugged. 
“And | wake up so tired. My muscles 
are sore. As if I’ve actually done 
what I dreamed. | can’t really explain 
it.” 

“Try me.” 

| leaned back in my chair, stuck 
my feet straight out under the table. 
My legs ached. | let out some air. 
“Okay,” | said. “Like last night. | 
dreamed about Garth. And I’m so 
tired | don’t remember anything 
except the dream. | don’t remember 


going to bed or the alarm going off, 
or getting out of bed. |—” 

“You don’t remember having 
sex?” 

My eyes popped. 

She laughed. “I’m sorry.” She held 
her hand over her mouth. “I’m just 
teasing you. We didn’t have sex this 
morning.” She shook her head a 
little, then sighed. “Jesus, you really 
don’t remember, do you?” 

| sighed, relieved | hadn't actually 
forgotten a romp of morning sex. “1 
dreamed | was up the mountainside 
behind the house. With Garth. 
Checking out the neighbors’ hay 
fields, looking for a deer for him to 
eat.” | reached for my coffee mug 
and stared at my hands. Dirt lined 
the creases. 

She eyed my hands as she sipped 
her coffee. 

| held them up. “I’m sure | went to 
bed with clean hands,” | said. 

“You did. We had a bath, remem- 
ber?” 

| nodded. | remembered the 
bubbles. The bag of chips. The cold 
beer. | nodded again. 

“Maybe | was just sleep-weeding 
in the garden,” | said, turning my 
hands around, inspecting the dirty 
nails. 

“Sleep-weeding?” 

“Yeah.” 

“You believe that?” 

| shook my head. “No.” | got up to 
wash my hands. 

Julia grabbed my arm as | walked 
by, pulled my hand to her face and 
sniffed. 

“Smell that,” she said. 

| sniffed. Moss, decaying fir 
needles, wet leaves. Not the plain 
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dirt smell of the garden. Pitch stained 
my other hand, along my life line. | 
thought of the dream, the steep 
climb to the outcropping. Pulling 
myself up with my hands in the duff. 
Grabbing branches. 

“Well, maybe I’m sleepwalking 
or something.” 

Julia leaned back in her chair. 
“Jesus, Lee, | think you should go talk 
to somebody.” 

“You think there’s something 
wrong with me?” | studied her gray 
eyes. 

She gave a little shrug. “You're not 
sleeping. You look like you've lost 
some weight. You’re having pretty 
weird dreams. And now it seems 
maybe you’re sleepwalking.” She 
crossed her arms over her chest. 
“What else do you dream about?” 

| shook my head. “Just Garth,” | 
said. | washed and dried my hands. 

“He doesn’t talk to you, does he?” 

| detoured to the coffee pot. “No. 
Actually, he seems a bit slow some- 
times. Kind of dense. But he does 
catch on after a while.” | brought the 
pot back to the table and refilled 
both mugs. “| finally got him to quit 
thinking dogs were food.” | set the 
empty pot in the sink. 

“Good for you.” 

“Are you making fun of me?” 

“Sort of.” 

| leaned over and nuzzled my lips 
against her neck. She crooked her 
arm up over my head and hugged 
me. 

>< 
THE GARTH DREAMS SPILLED OVER INTO 
the daytime. 

A shadow slid over the wrought 
iron garden table. | looked up from 
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my laptop computer. Garth perched 
on the deck railing, blocking the late 
afternoon sunlight. 

“Hey,” | said. 

He cocked his head to one side. 

“It’s month-end. Doing my books 
and billing my clients.” | studied his 
murky green face. His yellow eyes. 
“Your timing is perfect. | was just 
going to take a break anyway. Want 
a beer?” | scraped the chair back 
from the table, clicked on Save, and 
stood up. “Just what | need, a drunk 
gargoyle.” | stretched. “You should 
get down off that railing—l’m not 
sure how much weight it can take.” 

He tipped his head the other way. 

“C’mon, Garth, get off the railing.” 

His head snapped up. He stared 
past me down the long driveway that 
leads to the road. I turned and 
groaned. “Oh, great.” Liz’s two kids 
pedaled up the drive, screeched to 
a standstill, and stared bug-eyed 
right at Garth. 

| crouched behind the grape 
bushes. Maybe they'd just leave if it 
looked like no one was home. 
“Garth, don’t move a muscle,” | 
whispered. 

Behind me | heard the familiar 
swa-swa of scales on scales as Garth 
opened his wings. 

“Holy shit!” one of the kids yelled. 
“Let’s get outta here!” 

“Garth!” | hissed through gritted 
teeth. He settled his wings back 
down, his interest in the trespassers 
disappearing as they raced away. He 
looked at me crouching behind the 
grape. | swear he was grinning. 

| tried to remind myself that this 
was only a dream, that this was just 
the Garth part of my life. And that | 


have an appointment with a counse- 
lor next Thursday. Any moment now 
Ill wake up and find myself drying 
the dishes or standing in the base- 
ment with empty hands. 

Any moment now. 

But, of course, I’d just spent the 
whole morning crunching num- 
bers—and so if that was in Garth 
time, then all that month-end stuff 
would need to be done over again. 
Well, maybe only the last little while 
had been Garth time. Maybe most of 
the month-end bookkeeping would 
in fact be finished, and I’d just have 
to redo the last half hour or so. 
Maybe— 

The phone on the garden table 
rang. | reached for it but stopped 
myself. It’s probably Liz calling to 
find out what got her kids so excited. 
What am | going to tell her? 

| let the machine get it. 

“Hi. It’s me. Pick up, if you’re 
there.” 

| grabbed the receiver. “Hey, 
Julia.” 

“Hi! How’s my favorite hallu- 
cinant?” 

“Very funny.” | waved Garth off 
the railing. He jumped down beside 
me, his talons scraping the stones. 
He ducked his head down; | pulled 
on his ear. “Well, since you asked, 
Liz’s two kids just saw Garth up on 
the deck railing. He impressed them 
with his wings and they couldn’t get 
out of here fast enough.” 

“Has she called yet?” 

“No.” 

Julia let out a breath. “I just wanted 
you to know | was getting off early 
tonight. Want me to grab something 
to barbecue?” 


“Yeah. How about some of those 
salmon steaks? We could do them 
up with a teriyaki sauce.” 

“Good idea.” 

“I should have my books done by 
the time you get here.” 

Garth’s eyes were getting that 
droopy, half-closed look. | started on 
his other ear. 

“That'd be great. See you about 
four o'clock, then. Pet Bradbury and 
Garth for me.” 

| hung up. 

| like that Julia hasn’t yet run away 
screaming. But I’m starting to think 
she humors me too much. 

The phone rang again. | picked it 
up before | could stop myself. 

“Hi, Lee, it’s Liz.” 

My heart thudded. 

“Hey there, Liz. How are you?” 

“Fine, just fine. I’m, well— Hell, 
my kids are making me call you. 
They said they saw some sort of 
monster bird or something on your 
railing.” She laughed a little. 

“Yeah, yeah. It’s a...papier-maché 
sculpture. The wings move. | just fin- 
ished it.” There it was, the lie. Now 
| was going to have to come up with 
the sculpture. 

“I figured it was something like 
that. Little buggers. You know what 
their imaginations are like. Turn a 
stump into a bear and swear up and 
down it really was a bear. ‘Honest, 
Mom, it chased us. We had to throw 
rocks at it to make it go away.” 

| laughed, relieved. 

“Brats,” she said. “Sorry to bother 
you, Lee.” 

“No problem, Liz. Bye.” 

| hung up the phone and stared at 
it. 
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So, did that conversation take 
place in Garth time, or in real time? 
Because if this is real time, then those 
kids really did see Garth. 

But that can’t be. How could they 
see my hallucination? 

But if it’s true, does that mean 
we’re having salmon for dinner? Or 
is Julia coming home early only in 
Garth time? 

Ah, shit. 

>< 

A ROGUE HEAT SPELL. THE NIGHT STAYED 
hot and muggy. We lay in bed, the 
overhead fan blowing thick air down 
on our sticky bodies. Both of us had 
to be up early—Julia for another 
eight o’clock meeting, me for my 
nine o’clock with the counselor. 

“Let’s go skinny-dipping,” Julia 
said. “In the river down at Winlaw 
Nature Park.” 

We took the pick-up, Garth riding 
in the back. The moon was almost 
full again. Thankfully, the gravel 
parking lot was empty. 

Garth trotted behind us as we 
walked along the boardwalk to the 
beach. He isn’t fond of water, but he 
likes to dig with those big taloned 
feet of his, so he immediately set to 
carving a deep crater in the beach. 

| slipped out of my shorts and shirt 
and got into the river fast. | shriveled 
immediately. With the heel of my 
hand, | splashed water at Garth. He 
snorted at me and backed away, 
shaking his wings. 

Staying out of the stronger 
currents, | stroked parallel to the 
beach, then stood on the sandy bot- 
tom to watch Julia shiver out of her 
T-shirt and shorts. 

She crept in—I don’t know how 
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she stands it—the water sliding 
higher and higher. Finally, she 
slipped her shoulders under and 
pushed off with her feet. 

She paddled out to me. “It’s freez- 
ing!” she said, and grabbed me 
around the neck. 

“No shit!” 

“Where's Garth?” 

“On top of the pavilion.” | pointed 
at the dark lump on the peak. 
“Doesn't like to get his wings wet.” 

“Wienie.” She let go of me. 

| laughed, kissed her on the 
mouth. Floated away on my back. 
She splashed water at me and 
grabbed my foot. | dodged, ducked 
under the water, reached for her leg. 

She found my shoulders and held 
me off. | surfaced, coughing and 
scrubbing the water out of my eyes. 

She was shivering. “That’s enough 
for me,” she said. She grabbed me 
around the neck again, then 
wrapped her legs around my waist. 
“Carry me.” 

“1 don’t think so.” | kissed her. 

“Party-pooper.” 

| followed her up onto the beach. 
“C’mon, Garth,” | called, “we’re 
going home.” 

She reached for her towel and 
whipped it around her shoulders. 

“Wait.” | ran up and pulled a thick 
leech off her thigh. The fat welt bled. 

“Ugh,” she said. 

| threw the leech to Garth. Snap. 

= i 2 
THE HOUSE DIDN’T COOL OFF THE 
whole night. | woke up feeling 
groggy. Julia looked like | felt. 

We sat across from each other at 
the garden table. It was much cooler 
outside than inside the house. | 


slurped my coffee. Julia ignored hers. 
She looked grouchy. 

“You must be getting to me, Lee,” 
she said. “| had the weirdest dream 
last night. About you and me and 
Garth. It was so damn vivid.” 

She looked at me. Her eyes wid- 
ened suddenly. 

| lunged, grabbing at her house- 
coat. She leaped to her feet, and 
flung it open herself. To look at her 
thigh. 

Then her eyes got even wider. 
“Oh, shit!” she said as she spun and 
pounded up the stairs onto the deck 
in her bare feet, her white housecoat 
flapping behind her. She ran across 
the deck, down the steps into the 
back yard. 

“What's the matter?” | called after 
her. 

She turned a little as she ran up the 
path to the garden shed. “I stopped 
in at Carlotta’s on the way home 
from work yesterday and bought 
something for Garth.” 

“For Garth?” 

“Well, for you and Garth.” She 
flung open the double shed doors, 
then just stood staring inside. 

| heard the swa-swa of unfurling 
wings. Julia ducked. A huge dark 
shape leapt over her, its immense 
wings scooping the air as it rose. It 
climbed, circled the house twice, 
then dropped like a stone. It landed 
with a thwack amongst the climbing 
rose bushes in the sitting garden. A 
twenty-four-inch-high concrete gar- 
goyle, wings partially unfurled, head 
dropped low, eyes wide above its 
beaked face. 

Julia came up behind me. She 
slipped her arms around my waist 


and rested her chin on my shoulder. 
“Isn't she marvelous?” she said, her 
breath warm against my ear. Garth 
grinned and flexed his wings. 

“Her name is Amarantha.” 

| pulled away from Julia. How 
long had this dream gone on? Last 
night’s swim? The salmon barbecue? 
Liz’s kids seeing Garth? 

“Are you okay, Lee?” Julia said, 
pulling me around to face her. 

“When is this going to end?” | 
said. 

“When is what going to end?” 

| turned, walked down into the 
garden. “Garth time,” | said. “The 
dream.” 

“This is real, Lee.” Julia followed 
me, stood in front of me. “I saw 
Amarantha fly up out of the shed,” 
she said. “I remember last night at 
the park, swimming in the river.” 

“No!” | said, turning away. Garth 
fleshed out, hopped down onto the 
path, and sat on his haunches watch- 
ing me, his head tilted to one side. 
“You're just a figment of my imagi- 
nation,” | said to Julia. “Part of my 
Garth dream.” Amarantha stretched 
her wings. 

“Stop it!” Julia grabbed my arm. 
“Enough! There’s no such thing as 
‘Garth time.’ This is all there is. One 
time, one reality. It’s just a little 
twisted, is all.” 
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“A little,” | said, scowling. “So, | 
just imagined Garth into existence. 
And you—or we—imagined Amar- 
antha. That's like saying just because 
| imagined there were monsters un- 
der my bed, there were. Real, drool- 
ing, kid-eating monsters.” 

She crossed her arms. “Yes. That's 
what I’m saying.” 

“Now, you're the one who’s 
bonkers. There’s no such thing as 
monsters.” 

“Aren't there?” 

“Knock it off, Julia, you're giving 
me the willies here.” 

“Me? You started it. All those sto- 
ries about Garth, making him real.” 

| took a deep breath and blew it 
out slowly. | shrugged. “Now what?” 

She shrugged back. “I don’t know. 
Why don’t you just imagine some 
money into the chequing account.” 

“You're kidding, right?” 

She raised her eyebrows at me. 

| threw up my hands. “Why don’t 
| just imagine world peace while I’m 
at it?” 

She cocked her head to one side. 
“Why don’t you?” she said. 

Garth leaned his head down, and 
| scratched his ear. Julia bent over, 
picked a slug off a stone, and threw 
it to Amarantha. Snap. The morning 
sun felt warm on Garth’s smooth 
head. 
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MM“ SAT ON THE ROOF OF HIS BROTHER’S 
apartment building, watching as tens of thousands of 
people filed out of the city by car, by bus, by bike and by foot. From 
this vantage point overlooking the river valley he could see people 


making the choice to go north, east and west, and if he got up and walked to 
the other side of the roof he could see another long line going south. Noises 
drifted up to him, sounds of panic and fear and anger, sometimes the odd 
fight breaking out among those almost directly below him, usually between 
a slow-moving motorist and a pedestrian or biker. 

He heard the door to the roof open and close behind him, and leaned back 
in the lawn chair to see his brother Dave come walking across the gravel, 
backpack hanging loose over one shoulder. Dave dropped the pack on the 
roof beside Mark and sat on it; gazed out and watched the crowds for a 
moment, not saying anything. 

“I wish you’d come with us,” he finally said, looking up at the roiling storm 
clouds. Distant thunder crashed, and the wind occasionally gusted across the 
rooftop, loose gravel and garbage skittering over their feet. 

Mark fished a smoke from his pocket, lit it during a brief lull. “To where?” 
He snorted after inhaling. “No fucking way we’re going to escape this. | may 
as well hang, see if any of my friends are still around, enjoy the last few days.” 

“But Mom and Dad...” 

“Fuck Mom and Dad. They kicked me out because they didn’t want me 
around, didn’t like what I was.” Mark stood up, walked over to the edge and 
spat. “I appreciate the help you've been for me, big brother, but you and me 
can say our good-byes right now. Me and the folks said it two years ago.” He 
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put a hand on Dave’s shoulder, 
squeezed for a second, then let go 
and sat back. 

Dave sat in silence for a few more 
seconds, then reached out and took 
his brother’s hand, held it and smiled 
as he looked at him. Mark smiled 
back, gave his hand a squeeze in re- 
turn, then let go. “You gotta move, 
man. Not much time left to get out 
of the city.” 

Dave stood, shouldered his pack. 
“If we somehow make it through 
this, I’m coming back, Mark. You 
keep good care of my apartment.” 

Mark laughed. “Shit, Dave, no- 
body gonna make it through this. But 
| promise you, I'll only trash all the 
other apartments in the building. 
Yours stays safe.” 

“And don’t get shot by some 
asshole who knows you aren’t sup- 
posed to be here. Keep out of sight.” 

Mark nodded, waved his hand, 
then leaned back to watch the 
crowds again, not wanting to look 
his brother in the eye anymore. 
“Later.” 

After Dave had left, Mark leaned 
over the edge and watched until he 
saw him come out the front door and 
join the stream of people walking 
towards oblivion. Then he leaned 
back and looked at the black and 
gray sky, and wondered what sur- 
prises it and the night would bring. 

ee 
THE RADIO STILL WORKED, THE PEOPLE 
at CBC One doing a decent job of 
keeping everyone up to date. For a 
while there, CNN and Newsworld 
had been coming in loud and clear 
as well, but the cable company had 
crapped out a couple of days before, 


and in this building the reception 
without an antenna was for shit, not 
even worth checking for non-cable 
stations. Mark lay in bed, listening to 
the radio and to the background 
noise of people still trying to escape 
the city, sad quiet moments of mu- 
sic punctuated by the latest breath- 
less news report of the continuing 
destruction. 

California to at least the edge of 
the Sierra Nevadas was gone, said a 
reporter, apparently doing a live re- 
port from near the top of some peak, 
wind roaring past the mike as he 
shouted to be heard. It was amazing 
the satellites still worked, but Mark 
had heard earlier that the aliens still 
wanted some communications 
while they continued their search 
and demands; no one knew how 
they were able to control the de- 
struction so precisely. The Pacific 
Ocean had rushed in to fill the gap 
when coastal California and part of 
the continental shelf beyond had 
disappeared, said the reporter, de- 
scribing waves smashing against 
stark cliffs that towered hundreds 
and sometimes thousands of feet 
above the water, marching in an 
unerringly even line as far north and 
south as the borders of Oregon and 
Mexico. Tens of millions had van- 
ished in this latest event—they were 
events now, not tragedies—alive 
one second, removed from any form 
of existence the next. 

The next report concerned the fu- 
gitive alien, still on the loose despite 
demands she turn herself in. People 
around the world were panicking, 
and in some countries women were 
being slaughtered wholesale in the 


misplaced belief that one of them 
would be the missing alien, and that 
perhaps presenting her body to the 
rest of her kind floating in space 
somewhere past what was left of the 
moon would somehow stem the tide 
of destruction and even change its 
course. 

Third, Mark listened to updates 
and analysis about the alien de- 
mands for people to clear out of all 
cities with populations over fifty 
thousand. One commentator felt 
that this was evidence that the alien 
they were seeking was somehow 
restricted to a city, and that they 
would be better able to search her 
out without all the millions of other 
bodies in the way. Made sense to 
Mark. Maybe they’d already ruled 
out all of the big cities in California. 

Finally, Mark thumbed the re- 
mote, shut off the radio. He closed 
his eyes and tried to sleep, but after 
almost an hour of listening to the 
people on the streets below and not 
being able to doze off, he got up, got 
dressed and grabbed a couple of 
beers, turned the big stereo on and 
cranked up a Buffalo Tom CD, and 
went to the asshole neighbor's apart- 
ment across the hall. No answer 
when he knocked, not that he ex- 
pected one, so several good hard 
kicks with his boot and he was in. 
For the next two hours he slowly 
sipped at his Warthogs and methodi- 
cally trashed the place, ripping pic- 
tures from the walls and flinging 
them like Frisbees across the room, 
bashing in faucets, smashing plates 
and glasses on the floor and against 
the wall, kicking holes in doors and 
walls and cupboards, ripping the 
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door off the fridge and throwing still- 
good eggs out the now-broken win- 
dow, not caring where they landed, 
pausing only twice to go back to 
Dave's apartment to change music. 
He had some sense of fun from us- 
ing a tall floor lamp to joust with TV 
and stereo equipment, knocking the 
rich fuck’s toys around and popping 
a gaping hole in the thirty-two inch 
Sony, but everything else just felt 
perfunctory, almost like he was only 
doing his duty. 

Finally he could feel sleep coming 
on. Too tired to stumble back across 
to his bed, he slugged back the last 
of his beer and then collapsed face- 
first on the couch, boots still on, and 
fell into a deep but restless sleep. 

> ¢ 

THE REMOTE STINK OF HYDROCARBONS 
told her that no vehicle was currently 
operating near this obscure piece of 
road. Tuning her ears, she could 
hear the distant clamor of people as 
they made their noisy way out of the 
city, but could hear nothing close by 
that might signify danger. 

A blink and she knew that it was 
time to gather another message. Ship 
had told her earlier that Sniffers had 
been seen in the sky above this city, 
and that they should not take the 
chance that they were just passing 
over, but rather assume that they had 
settled in for a more intensive search. 
Happily, the strange layouts of hu- 
man cities had given Ship an idea, 
one that she was now about to try. 

Simple radio signals were out, that 
was certain. Even riding one scrambled 
signal on top of a human broadcast 
would likely be detected within a 
few hours of use as her pursuers 
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utilized the sensitized Latha brains to 
wade through all radio traffic, look- 
ing for tell-tale signs. And sending 
signals through the human’s network 
of coaxial cable or telephone con- 
duits would again leave too high a 
likelihood of detection, even if it did 
come a day or two later. She was too 
far away from Ship to use a remote 
nerve complex, darts of nerve tissue 
fired from Ship and homing in on her 
and feeding her the latest informa- 
tion in quick bursts. So they had used 
basic pheromones for a while, re- 
leasing information to the wind and 
waiting for molecules to find their 
way to her and bind with her infor- 
mation receptors, but that was some- 
thing the Sniffers had put a quick 
stop to. It had looked tough for a 
while, the pheromones being her 
likely last line of contact with Ship, 
and then Ship’s last communiqué to 
her had offered up a rather simple 
solution. 

She touched the manhole cover, 
another odd human name, and 
hefted it out of its groove in the road, 
channeling not this planet’s natural 
magnetic field but rather magnetic 
impulses from the moderate amounts 
of electricity still pouring through un- 
derground conduits. She and Ship 
had briefly experimented, and found 
that actions like this showed up as 
natural surges in the primitive local 
power supply; an excellent location 
to hide and to use for message 
retrieval. 

Sliding down into the hole in the 
road, she pulled the cover back and 
lowered it into place over her head. 
A quick blink adjusted her eyes to 
the darkness, and then she carefully 


walked fifteen paces forward before 
leaning back against one wall, fast 
cold water slapping at her shins. And 
waited. 

The fish came shortly, splashing 
weakly upstream through the shal- 
low muddy water and over broken 
pieces of brick and rock. Loose trans- 
lucent skin, torn in some places, 
hung from its back where it had ex- 
truded a temporary pseudopod to 
help carry it up the side of the 
riverbank and into the appropriate 
drainage pipe. It wheezed loudly as 
it bumped up against her foot, 
bubbles farting up from the water 
around its mouth. 

“This one is near expiration,” it 
said, voice low and raspy. “This one 
has no energy left from such an ar- 
duous journey.” 

She bent down and picked it up, 
pulled the loose skin off and tossed 
it into her mouth, chewing quickly 
before holding the rest of the fish up 
in front of her face. “Last words?” 

“Recycle this one with fondness,” 
it said, flopping back and forth. She 
smiled and swallowed it whole, then 
stood and leaned back against the 
wall, eyes closed. 

It took a few seconds for the mes- 
sage proteins to find their appropri- 
ate receptors, another second or two 
for the bulk of the information to 
race up her re-jigged nervous system 
to the reader she had grown into her 
brain the other day. There was no 
image, although she had been ex- 
pecting one. 

Please wait, said a voice. Ship’s, 
only scratchy and distant, too high- 
pitched. 

Sparks danced behind her eyelids, 


then there was intense pressure in 
her skull. She squinted and gritted 
her teeth, holding back from crying 
out at the surprising pain. A moment 
later, it let up. 

There. This time it was indeed 
Ship’s voice. The structure had not 
grown correctly. Too many native 
proteins and not enough of your 
own to aid in its development. | have 
effected changes so that you may 
receive these messages with more 
clarity. She didn’t respond; if this 
were to be a dialogue, it would be a 
long-distance one, like communicat- 
ing with home via radio instead of 
fold relay. 

A map appeared in her mind now, 
a three-dimensional topography of 
the city. You can’t swim the river, 
unfortunately, otherwise | would 
suggest that to be the best path back 
to me, said Ship. Due to the excess 
rains caused by the displacements, 
what might once have been man- 
ageable is now more dangerous than 
the human soldiers. Instead, you 
must make your way to this park and 
cross this footbridge here. A subtle 
change in pattern showed her the 
bridge. Be there one hour after sun- 
set. Power lines will be disabled by 
animals called squirrels shortly be- 
fore you arrive, hopefully allowing 
you enough darkness to cross over 
without being seen by any random 
patrols. From there follow the streets 
| have marked on the map; they are 
the fastest routes possible when con- 
sidering all safety factors. 

In the meantime, Ship said, our 
last fold relay satellite has been 
tracked down and destroyed, but not 
before | was able to receive portions 
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of one final message from home. It 
appears the attack continues un- 
abated, although the Gyrea-Latha 
alliance is being held back for the 
moment. I’m afraid they will not be 
able to send any help. But in the 
meantime, the two Revenant ships 
here on Earth remain undiscovered, 
as obviously do we. Your decision 
on attempting a speedier re-growth 
of the umbilical appears a wise one, 
as it seems to be finding its way to 
completion without fault. As well, 
any guilt you felt must surely be tem- 
pered by the events since the alli- 
ance ship arrived. 

The enemy above us continues to 
destroy portions of the Earth as it 
contirms your absence in those ar- 
eas. Western California—a map 
showed her where—was obliterated 
yesterday, and local radio states that 
two more pieces of the moon are 
gone. You should see that by tonight 
it has likely broken up and begun to 
spin into a closer orbit. | shall assume 
that this means they are soon ready 
to give up on finding you and will 
have to start again; once pieces of 
the Moon start falling to Earth, the 
destruction will no longer be so fine- 
tuned. We must, if | may be so bold, 
take our leave before then, no mat- 
ter the cost. 

| have another animal called a 
muskrat waiting in the river at the 
base of the drainage pipe, continued 
Ship, showing her a small mammal 
swimming in a deep pond. Strange 
music played and she could hear a 
distant voice, a human, talking about 
something called a hinterland who’s 
who. | picked this up after tapping 
into the local broadcast system some 
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months ago, said Ship. It seems safer 
to utilize native fauna. Message pro- 
teins are in your system and waiting 
to carry back word that you received 
this communiqué, so please cause 
your finger to bleed into the water. 
The muskrat will receive them and 
carry them back to my hiding place. 
And there will be other animals 
along the way, ready to help you on 
your path in case of minor difficul- 
ties; this world truly was a wonder of 
diversity. The use of past tense 
sounded bitter, even a touch forlorn. 

“Thank you, Ship.” She bit open 
the tip of her finger, shook blood into 
the water. “I will be back with you 
soon.” 

>< 

THE URGE TO PISS FINALLY GOT MARK 
up from his position face-down on 
the dickhead’s couch. He blinked a 
few times, fighting to remove the 
blur from his eyes, then checked his 
watch; close to five in the afternoon 
already. With a groan, he rolled off 
the edge of the couch and slid to his 
knees, stayed there for a few seconds 
while he looked inside himself for 
balance, then stood and knocked 
over a not-quite empty bottle of beer 
on his way to the door and across the 
hall to Dave’s apartment, unbuck- 
ling his jeans as he staggered to the 
bathroom. Somewhere his mind was 
clear enough to question why he 
didn’t just let fly on the carpet, but 
he figured sometimes old habits re- 
ally did die hard. 

After what seemed like a ridicu- 
lously long time pissing, he washed 
his hands and face and ran some 
cold water over the stubble of his 
normally closely-shaved head, then 


went into the kitchen and waved 
some two-day-old coffee, still quietly 
surprised that the power hadn’t 
given up. He put a little peanut but- 
ter on some bread from the fridge, 
grabbed an apple and cut away the 
brown spots, then took the food and 
the coffee out into the living room 
and sat on the big chair that looked 
out the window. 

There were still a few people out 
on the streets, maybe two dozen at 
best, but most of them were being 
accompanied by soldiers or police, 
probably idiots who'd gassed trying 
to stay in the city. He could see the 
odd green truck or white cop car 
driving some roads and bridges on 
both sides of the river, but otherwise 
it was quieter out there than he could 
ever have imagined, deader even than 
downtown on a Sunday morning. 

Now it was almost six; he’d really 
pissed away the majority of this day. 
Most of the gang had probably been 
rounded up by the cops or soldiers 
by now, but there was still hope one 
or two of them would still be around. 
He finished the apple with a couple 
quick bites, then turned around and 
hurled the core out the open front 
door, where it ricocheted off the 
asshole’s door jamb and bounced 
down the hall. He swallowed the last 
of the coffee, stuffed the peanut but- 
ter and bread into his mouth, then 
grabbed a pile of clothes off the floor 
and changed; socks and runners, 
frayed jeans in deference to the cool 
winds, SNFU T-shirt, ratty old leather 
jacket, and Walkman tucked in the 
inside pocket of the jacket, tape 
ready to play but tuned to the radio 
right now. He checked to make sure 


his footbag was in the right-hand 
pocket of the coat, then grabbed his 
board and headed for the stairs. 

There was no one in the lobby 
when he got there, but he figured it 
would be safer to go out the back 
door nonetheless. It opened onto an 
alley and provided good cover with 
two big dumpsters and a recycling 
bin, enough to hide behind if the 
cops or army boys drove by. The 
door shut quietly behind him, and 
Mark stepped lightly over to the 
nearest dumpster, holding his board 
and listening. A distant truck was 
rumbling along some road, its en- 
gine echoing in the empty spaces, 
but he could hear nothing close by. 

Mark dropped his board to the 
pavement and hopped on, pushing 
hard with his right foot to get up a 
good head of steam. Still no sounds 
as he approached the road, and a 
quick look in both directions 
showed nothing. He caught air go- 
ing off the curb and landed sweet, 
angled himself for the hill leading 
down into the river valley. 

Most days when things weren't so 
fucked-up, Mark and just about ev- 
eryone he knew hung out at the old 
Gazebo, bumming smokes from 
each other, kicking around a 
footbag, maybe asking around for 
spare change or else sweeping the 
walk in front of a store for a couple 
of bucks. But that was a definite 
write-off now, and so he and his 
friends usually met at the old fire pit 
down below the High Level Bridge. 
It was well hidden but easy to get to, 
not far from a closed-off service road 
near the river and a quick stumble 
down a steep wooded trail from 
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above. The problem now was that 
the past couple of days Mark had 
been by himself, waiting for anyone 
to show up. 

A couple hundred meters down 
the road, Mark jumped his board at 
the curb again, flipped it with his feet 
and caught it while running, crash- 
ing into the trailhead in the bush and 
using his other hand to grab hold of 
a tree to help slow him down. He 
paused to catch his breath, then 
started to pick his way down the trail 
towards the fire pit, expecting to be 
on his own again. 

oS 

SHE WAS IN A FAIRLY HEAVILY-WWOODED 
area, testing the air and waiting for 
the best moment to cross the road 
and descend into the next section of 
trees. Human vehicles were not far 
away, but the winds were uncertain 
and the topography of this river val- 
ley made it difficult to pinpoint any 
noises. This seemed to be the safest 
spot to cross, though, with plenty of 
distance in both directions so that 
any surprises would still be far 
enough away to be safe. And time 
was of the essence now. 

She dashed out onto the pave- 
ment, was not quite halfway across 
when she heard a voice shouting at 
her to stop. She picked up her pace, 
hoping to make it into the trees and 
get out of sight before whoever it was 
got to her, heard the loud crack from 
uphill and felt the bullet as it 
punched into the back of her left 
shoulder. She grunted, a great rush 
of expelled air, stumbled and tripped 
over the curb, falling head over heels 
down the slope and into the trees. 

The agony was intense, worse 
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than anything she'd felt since taking 
this form. A tree stopped her tumble 
a short distance down the hill, and 
she stayed there for a few seconds, 
finding her breath and concentrating 
on leaving behind the pain. When 
her eyes could focus again she 
looked down at her shoulder, saw a 
growing stain of blood, yellow 
smearing to orange against the gray 
of her shirt. 

There were shouts from above 
now, several soldiers calling to each 
other as they reached the point in the 
road where she had been shot. Care- 
fully, she pulled herself up and 
looked, could not see anyone above 
her, then turned and began to navi- 
gate her way as quickly as she could 
down the hill, using her good shoul- 
der and arm to ricochet off trees, let- 
ting branches and thorns slap her in 
the arms and face and twigs jab at 
her eyes and nose and forehead. 
Behind, still more shouting, and 
leaves and branches crashing as one 
or more of the human soldiers took 
up pursuit. 

Sn 
MARK STOOD JUST OUTSIDE THE CIRCLE 
of logs surrounding the firepit, 
bouncing his footbag on the outside 
of his right foot, then flipping it up in 
the air and catching it on the top of 
his head before letting it slide down 
his back. He tried to connect with his 
heel to bring it back over top but 
missed, looked over his shoulder to 
see it plop to the ground, tiny cloud 
of dust barely showing in the com- 
bination of twilight and heavy cloud 
before disappearing in an errant 
breeze. The wind still blew hard at 
the trees, but they and the side of the 


hill protected him nicely here. 

It had been another evening of 
being alone, waiting in vain for any- 
one to show up. Mark supposed that 
by now everyone had been bagged. 
He would need to find something 
else to do with his last couple of days 
left alive. 

His stomach was growling now. 
Time to think about heading back to 
the apartment, get a bite and suck 
back a beer. 

There was a loud CRACK! from up 
the hill just then, echoing briefly be- 
fore being drowned out by a fresh 
gust of wind. Followed by distant 
shouting and then the sounds of 
someone crashing through the trees, 
coming down the hill towards him. 

“Fuck!” said Mark, jumping back 
to the trees, away from the firepit; too 
late, he realized he’d left his board 
sitting by the logs. But before he 
could think to grab it or get himself 
hidden, he heard a voice from be- 
hind him, footsteps, as whoever it 
was dashed out of the trees. 

“Help me! Please!” 

A girl’s voice. Mark turned, saw 
that he sort of knew her, a girl who’d 
been new on the street just a month 
before the aliens. Jenny. Her eyes 
were wide, her face looked like hell 
after the run through the woods, and 
in the fading light, Mark could see 
the beginnings of a dark spot near 
her left shoulder. She seemed to be 
favoring that arm. 

From up the hill he could hear 
more voices, soldiers or cops as they 
chased after her. He made a 
decision, nodded and waved to her 
to follow. They ran into the woods 
together, he running by memory but 


still stumbling over roots and bushes, 
trying his best not to whip branches 
into her face. 

They ran for a couple of minutes; 
then, when they could hear no signs 
of pursuit, walked at a fast pace. 
Jenny didn’t complain about the 
bullet in her shoulder, and Mark saw 
no other reason to talk yet. Maybe 
once they knew they were free of the 
assholes carrying the guns. 

Twice it rained briefly, torrential 
amounts of water dumping from 
black clouds. In between, the clouds 
parted for a few short moments, and 
looking up through a gap in the trees, 
Mark saw that the moon was no 
longer in one piece, that what re- 
mained of it consisted now of noth- 
ing more than a few large and 
probably lots of small separate 
chunks. 

“They're drifting apart,” said 
Jenny, standing behind him and 
breathing hard. “Some will break up 
and fall into a short-term orbit, but 
most of the damage will be caused 
by the larger pieces that spiral in.” 

“Big shit from space,” said Mark. 
“Been there, seen the movie.” He lis- 
tened, still could not hear any 
sounds of soldiers; they’d probably 
run straight on, expecting Mark and 
Jenny to carry on to where the trail 
led to the next park along the river 
valley. But before he could ask her 
what she was going to do about the 
bullet hole in her shoulder, she was 
walking again, veered off at almost 
a right angle to the direction they 
had been heading. Startled, Mark 
watched her fade into the night and 
leaves before chasing after her. 

eo ae 
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SHE KNEW THE HUMAN MALE FROM HER 
time living among them. Mark was 
his name, and she recalled that he 
had had the respect of most people 
of his age group. He was fair and 
honest to them, if not so much to the 
adults that surrounded him and yet 
paid him almost no attention. Hu- 
man traditions regarding their young 
were strange in this culture, but she 
supposed that if most people were 
like Mark, then such traditions 
proved themselves out. 

Oddly, though, her experiences 
seemed to show that most people, 
adult or youth, were not like Mark. 
Sad that she would never be able to 
discover the reasons why. 

He was following her now, which 
came as something of a surprise. She 
wanted to turn and tell him to leave 
her be, but she was late and she was 
hurting more than she thought pos- 
sible. Then again, she had asked him 
for help. 

A small insect bumped up against 
her cheek and then two more times 
against her lips. She opened her 
mouth and it flew in, heading down 
her throat before she could even 
swallow. 

Fewer proteins in a body this size, 
said Ship. Smaller message. You are 
late. The lights are out already. A 
pigeon, a squirrel and a cat are wait- 
ing to escort you. Please stick out 
your tongue when the moth lands on 
your nose. It will gather information 
on your status from the saliva. 

She blinked as a fresh wave of 
pain and nausea washed over her, 
fought it off, and walked on, waiting 
for the moth. 
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THEY WERE WALKING THE EDGE OF THE 
treeline now, staying close to the 
darker shadows in case anyone 
should still be patrolling down here. 
The wind didn’t gust as bad down 
here by the trees, and the rain hadn’t 
returned. Mark was looking up at the 
clouds when Jenny suddenly 
stopped, and he had to do a little 
dance to the right to avoid crashing 
into her. 

She had a moth on her nose. Her 
tongue was sticking out, and the 
moth was sitting there face down, 
apparently eating off her tongue. 

“Aw, fuck!” Mark spun around, 
looking to see if any of the soldiers 
might miraculously appear out of the 
trees right now. “You’re that alien 
chick!” 

She nodded, eyes wide and 
tongue still out. With a whir of flut- 
tering wings, the moth launched it- 
self from her face and transcribed a 
dizzy path through the air in the gen- 
eral direction of downtown. Then 
she lurched to a start again, favoring 
her wounded arm and doing her 
unconscious best to imitate the 
moth’s erratic attempt at a straight 
line. Mark followed, skipping side- 
ways every time she threatened to 
fall into his path. 

“lam,” she finally said. They were 
nearing the transit bridge, and Mark 
half-noted that the lights on the pe- 
destrian walkway underneath were 
not shining. “I notice you haven't 
tried to kill me or turn me in yet.” 

Mark shrugged. “Thought about it 
for a second. But we’re fucked no 
matter what | do, right?” 

Jenny nodded, a move that caused 
both of them to wince, Jenny for the 


physical pain, Mark for the realiza- 
tion that maybe his nihilism didn’t 
run as deep as he might have 
thought. It was a surprise to find that 
hope had still occupied a small cor- 
ner inside. 

He swallowed, took a second to 
regain some self-composure. “I re- 
member my folks sending the cops 
after me a couple of times, before my 
dad finally told me to fuck off and 
never come back. Shitty thing to hap- 
pen to anybody, even when you 
have assholes for parents. At least | 
had a brother | could crash with 
sometimes, not like a lot of the 
others.” 

“I know,” said Jenny. “I met some 
of them. It always surprised me how 
they got by, and how they could be 
so easily ignored.” She stumbled as 
she finished speaking, and Mark 
reached out and caught her before 
she could fall. She gasped in pain, 
but leaned into him for a moment. “1 
might not make it.” 

“We going to cross the bridge?” 
asked Mark. She nodded. “No prob- 
lem then. I'll help you, then you can 
tell me where to from there.” 

They walked in silence for a mo- 
ment, listening to the wind rattle the 
aspen leaves overhead, watching 
and listening for any sign of more 
soldiers. The slate of the sky had 
faded to black now, except for the 
remaining lights of downtown 
reflecting off the bottom of the fast- 
moving banks of clouds. 

“How'd they do it?” Mark asked. 

“Do what?” Jenny kept her head 
down, concentrating on making sure 
she kept from pitching over and 
dragging Mark down with her. 


“All that crap.” Mark waved his 
arm in a sweeping arc. “Make Cali- 
fornia disappear, tear the Moon 
apart, lower the sea level, swipe Ja- 
pan. You know, stuff designed to 
make all of us shit our pants.” 

Jenny looked up at the dark sky for 
a second. “Virtual anti-particles,” 
she said. “Controlled and focused by 
a genetically-engineered race of 
creatures called the /atha. They are 
working with another race of beings 
to find me.” 

Mark shook his head. “I have no 
fucking idea what any of that means, 
and | don’t think | want to bother to 
try.” 

They were at the bridge now. 
Mark couldn’t see any signs of 
movement, no dark shapes coming 
out of the shadows, no butt lighting 
up while a soldier took a drag. Hold- 
ing Jenny tight around the waist, he 
started them up the twisting ramp. 
“What makes you so special to 
them?” 

“I carry something both inside me 
and with me. Something they des- 
perately want to use.” She glanced 
at him, then gritted her teeth and 
looked straight ahead. 

Mark waited as he helped her 
walk, thinking she might say more. 
She didn’t. So they walked in silence 
for a time, until halfway across the 
bridge he stopped so she could catch 
her breath. 

He leaned her up against the rail- 
ing and then stood beside her, look- 
ing out at the lights of the city and 
then up at the High Level Bridge just 
downstream from them. The wind 
here was cool, but the rain had 
stopped for the moment. 
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“Something inside you,” he finally 
repeated. 

“Too much for a human to under- 
stand,” came another voice, high- 
pitched and a little slurred, definitely 
not Jenny’s. Mark whirled around, 
not sure if he was going to try and 
slug the soldier, try to run, or just 
raise his hands in the air and give up. 
Maybe tell the guy that he’d found 
the alien chick, wounded, and was 
trying to find someone he could 
hand her over to. 

But there was no soldier. Instead, 
a small squirrel was standing on the 
rail just beside him, nibbling on a 
small seed it held in its paws. He 
stared at the squirrel, watched as it 
finished the seed and deposited the 
remnants of its shell over the side of 
the railing. 

“Itis, sadly, the seed of destruction 
coupled with the root of discovery. 
The people who created this one 
have a sad duty to explore all that 
they can before entropy and chaos 
step to the fore. But there is no time 
to talk about this now,” said the 
squirrel. It stood on its hind legs, bal- 
ancing back against its bushy tail, 
and pointed one small paw towards 
Jenny. The scene felt bizarre and 
surreal to Mark, and then even more 
jarring when he saw that the 
animal’s mouth did not appear to be 
moving in time with its voice. “She 
needs to get back to the ship, and 
this one is unable to help her. This 
one asks you to help her the rest of 
the way.” 

“Jesus,” said Mark. He stood look- 
ing at the animal for a few seconds, 
then turned and looked back at 
Jenny. The talking squirrel had for a 
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second made her seem even more 
alien to him, but then seeing her 
leaning against the railing, fighting 
the pain and struggling to stay con- 
scious, she now seemed even more 
human. He put his arm back around 
her and they started walking again, 
the squirrel keeping pace on the rail. 

“Where are we going?” he asked. 

“Her Ship is still some distance 
from here,” said the squirrel. “This 
one was sent with two others to help 
her get back to it so she may try to 
escape.” 

“Two others? More squirrels?” 

“No,” said another voice. A small 
dark cat and a bird, a pigeon, 
stepped out of the darkness. The bird 
flew up from the ground and lighted 
on Jenny’s shoulder. “This one sus- 
pects that she will not make it back 
to Ship even with your help,” said 
the bird. 

The squirrel chittered, and then 
nodded its head. “Agreed.” 

Jenny was weighing heavier in his 
arms even as the pigeon said the 
words. Mark stopped again, only a 
few paces after he had last rested, let 
the alien girl slide down against the 
railing until she sat heavily on her 
butt. Her eyes were closed. 

“Then what do we do? I’m this far, 
doesn’t make any sense to quit 
now.” 

“Revenant,” said Jenny. It was 
little more than a whisper. 

“This one agrees,” said the cat. 
“Ship can connect with you on the 
hop over and be ready to access the 
vortex within moments of being no- 
tified. Pigeon must go.” 

The bird raised its wings, but Jenny 
brought a hand up. “Wait!” She 


opened her eyes and looked up at 
Mark. He sat back on his haunches 
directly in front of her, so that she 
wouldn’t have to look up so uncom- 
fortably. 

“What?” he said. “I don’t know 
what a revenant is, but if it can help 
you get out of here, then do it.” 

“Only one way to escape,” she 
said. A tear appeared at the corner 
of one eye. “The vortex will displace 
us from this system, but the power 
both used and ejected is enormous.” 

“But...” started Mark, but Jenny 
took his hand in hers. Her palm was 
slick with sweat. 

“Everything will be destroyed, 
Mark. Earth, the moon, your sun. 
The...the obliteration footprint will 
probably extend a little past the or- 
bit of Jupiter. All of these will just 
cease to exist.” A gust of wind blew 
her hair around her face. Mark gen- 
tly removed it with his free hand. 

“I can take you with me, Mark. 
We have samples already, things 
that Ship has collected during the 
time we’ve been here. Genetic ma- 
terial, cultural information, more. If 
we get out of here, Ship and | know 
enough to be able to restart your race 
and much of your society and flora 
and fauna.” She squeezed his hand. 
“It's what we do.” The pain on her 
face was still obvious, but Mark 
could see a hint of a plaintive look; 
she was looking for forgiveness. 

Mark squeezed back and tried to 
smile back down at her, then looked 
up at the dark sky to hide his grow- 
ing fear. Then he shook his head. “1 
hope you get back safely. But | don’t 
think | want to run away anymore. 
And we're already fucked no matter 


what happens now.” He looked at 
the pigeon. “Go.” The bird 
obligingly flew off, headed towards 
downtown. 

He watched it fly into the dark- 
ness, briefly able to make out its sil- 
houette against the lights in the 
abandoned office towers. “Where is 
your ship? Hiding underground?” 

“It is the top floor of one the office 
buildings,” said the squirrel. “That 
story was replaced by Ship when 
they first arrived.” 

Mark sat down now, and watched 
as Jenny opened her mouth to speak, 
only to have a large bug of some 
type fly into her mouth. She looked 
him briefly in the eye, then closed 
her mouth and swallowed it whole. 

+S 
YOU ARE NOT WELL, BEGAN SHIP. 

Inspection by the beetle before fly- 
ing in indicates that the pigeon is not 
nearby. Therefore the assumption is 
made that it is flying to me to relay 
a message. Another bird has been 
dispatched in case of this scenario, 
and also in case this assumption is in 
error. 

A wide-spectrum broadcast was 
made by the Gyrea-Latha alliance 
vessels a short while ago. It indicated 
that the home system had fallen to 
their assault, and that they now had 
what they needed. In their words, a 
vortex machine was captured whole 
and is currently being readied for 
use. Thus, they intend to destroy the 
Earth because they no longer require 
you or | to hand over our own ma- 
chine. 

| believe that this is a bluff. Your 
genetic tailoring is every bit as indis- 
pensable as the hardware involved, 
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and any machine captured back 
home will be useless without some- 
one grown to operate it. 

Both Revenants are ready for de- 
parture, and are situated such that 
when they take off they should prove 
to interest our enemy long enough to 
effect a proper escape. As well, the 
umbilical has been successtully re- 
grown enough to allow proper ac- 
cess to the vortex, which as you 
know means we can make the es- 
cape with only minimal threat to 
ourselves. | know that your moral 
compass has changed while living 
among these humans, but under- 
stand that the choice was made for 
you long ago. And be proud that we 
have managed to gather as much on 
this civilization as we have. 

If you are unable to make it to me 
under your own power or with the 
help of the human, then hopefully 
you have used the pigeon to relay 
that information. If that is the case, 
expect my arrival shortly. 

She opened her eyes and once 
again looked at Mark. He sat across 
from her with a worried look on his 
face. Just then the sky lit up with the 
fury of a thousand lightning storms, 
although there wasn’t a sound to be 
heard above the steady wind. The 
first Revenant had taken off and been 
found. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. 

+ = 
MARK WATCHED THE SKY LIGHT UP WITH 
frightening intensity, the flickering 
glow showing through the thick and 
heavy clouds like nukes viewed 
through a paper towel. He squeezed 
his eyes shut to protect them from 
the harsh light, then opened them 
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again to see Jenny pulling herself 
up. 

“Come with me,” she said, taking 
his hand as he stood. 

He shook his head, and then the 
sky lit up again. He could hear dis- 
tant rumbling now. And then, silhou- 
etted against the warring skies, a 
giant rectangular shape seemed to 
race out of the sky, easily cutting a 
slice out of one of the pillars support- 
ing the High Level bridge opposite 
them as it plummeted into position, 
then coming to a sudden stop, now 


hanging in the air only a few feet 
away. It still looked like the top floor 
of an office building. 

Jenny pulled herself over the rail- 
ing and dropped before Mark could 
do anything to help her. But she was 
caught gently, by a force field or a 
giant invisible hand for all Mark 
knew, and was quickly drawn into 
her Ship. 

Everything went horribly bright for 
what may have been just a fraction 
of a second, and then the darkness 
was complete. 


Science Fiction Deposit Research Collection 
at the University of Alberta Library 


The University of Alberta Library is soliciting donations to its 
recently established Science Fiction Deposit Research Collection 
to create a still larger, publicly accessible, research collection 
of regional and national significance, similar to that of Toronto’s 
Merril Collection of Science Fiction, Speculation and Fantasy. 


Science fiction and fantasy novels, journals, pulp magazines, 
archives, and ephemera, as well as UFOlogy are being sought. 
Donations are eligible for tax receipts for their appraised value. 


For further information about 
the collection and donation 
procedures contact: 


Merrill Distad 
at (780) 492-1429 
(merrill.distad@ualberta.ca) 
or 
Randy Reichardt 
at (780) 492-7911 
(randy.reichardt@ualberta.ca). 


A Quarter of a Vision 


Nancy Bennett 


Half of an illusion, we see only the lighted factor/rays 
and half the time, the out-line of thought is not strong enough to dissect 
the hidden picture. 
At night, shadows swarm so deep in velvet richness, suffocating us 
with darkness, until piercing eyes shine through the fabric. 
Pins, silver stars for dreams 
almost enough for gold... 


Dreams that cradle all our doubts, we shiver in wooden cast beds 
as they ship us away to azure streams, let us taste our own reflections 
recall them in the lunar glow, those faces that we’ve forgotten to know. 


But that is only half the illusion, a quarter of a vision and as we awaken 
the dark curtain moves 
swift, snapped back, taking our dreams, a cruel magician’s trick. 
Where are all the memories that surfaced while the moon 
trickled mad thoughts in through our eyelids? 


and we are still 
trying to hold that frayed cord of fabric 
our own illusive tapestry, the soft blanket of dreams ancient parents 
wrap around their feeble preemies, those too young to 
face the pye divisions of the stars... % 


Pleasure 
in a Job Well Done 


Mary Jane Maffini 
illustrated by Ronn Sutton 


AROLINE CALLS TO ME FROM BEYOND THE GRAVE. 
C | really do not need that. Not when I’m sorting and reading 
care labels and testing for loose buttons or tissues squished into 
pockets or colors that will run. 


| have plenty to do without hearing from her. She knows it, of course, but 
she’s persistent. She never gives up when she wants something. That’s always 
been her problem. 

| am focused. 

“This is Monday. Laundry day,” I say. “You know that.” 

| have just enough whites to make a full machine. Not too full. Not enough 
to squeeze and wrinkle the fabric. Just enough to make a satisfying load. | 
like to do the whites first while the water is still at 165 degrees. Perfect. 

| push away Caroline’s voice and spray Shout on Frank’s collars and cuffs. 
Not that he really needs it but it’s the small details that count in life. Frank 
likes everything just right. As | do. 

Exactly half a cup of Bold. | always measure. Never skimp. You can tell a 
lot from a person’s whites. You can tell who knows what she’s doing. You 
can tell who really cares about whom. In this neighborhood, believe me, the 
state of your whites counts for a lot. 

It is raining. The sky is tattletale gray, which tells me there is more rain to 
come. | think | see a bit of blue from time to time but it’s probably just my 
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imagination. 

It has rained every Monday and 
most other days for five weeks, but 
that could change. You have to be 
prepared. The rain has kept me from 
enjoying the new lawn in my back 
garden and the exuberant hydran- 
geas blossoming in the far corner. | 
may not be able to hang out the 
laundry but at least those hydrangeas 
are thriving. 

The whites will have to go into the 
dryer instead of onto the line. Frank 
likes that fresh outdoor smell on his 
shirts. He doesn’t have to say it for 
me to know it. But there is nothing | 
can do about it as long as it rains on 
Mondays. 

| hear her again just as | am turn- 
ing the dial to Presoak. 

Focus. Try to focus. 

Leave me alone, | say firmly, you 
are dead and we both know it. It 
rattles me a bit though. 

Perhaps | can wait for the whites. 
The weather may change. | may be 
able to hang out Frank’s shirts after 
all. That little bit of sun may come 
through. 

It’s a game really. Ever since we’ve 
been married | managed, by concen- 
trating totally, to have the laundry 
washed, dried, ironed and put away, 
plus dinner ready and frosty gin and 
tonics poured just as Frank walks 
through the door at six o’clock. We 
sit together in the garden when it’s 
dry and talk about his day. He has 
never seen the messy work of keep- 
ing a home running well. All he sees 
are the results of a job well done. 
And there’s something so satisfying 
about that. 

But now every minute counts. 


| concentrate nicely on my strat- 
egy for taking advantage of the po- 
tential sunshine and push back 
Caroline’s voice. 

| put the sheets in instead. They’ve 
been soaking in the wash tub. Three- 
quarters of a cup of detergent for 
them. Water at Moderate instead of 
Hot. We don’t want those iris-col- 
ored paisleys to fade. They look like 
new, those sheets, not a mark on 
them. Not a drop of blood. 

They are lovely. A bit of an indul- 
gence even at fifty percent off. Per- 
cale. Well, why not? It’s not often | 
do something for myself. 

“Oh, those sheets,” Caroline says. 

| try humming. 

“| know you can hear me,” 
Caroline says. 

| cannot. | have too much to do. 

There’s a whole pile of brights, 
some needing pre-treatment. I’m a 
bit lucky today. | find almost enough 
for a half-load of reds, all by them- 
selves. Frank’s red T-shirt and my 
cherry-colored wraparound cotton 
skirt and the red hand towels from 
the powder room could do with a 
freshening up so | add them. Half a 
load exactly. By the time | gather up 
the reds, the sheets are ready for the 
dryer. If | add an extra bit of Bounce, 
who will know they weren’t hung 
outside? 

“Time to pay attention,” Caroline 
says. 

“Time to get to work,” | tell her. | 
reach for the dial. 

Wait. Perhaps | should put the 
jeans and the socks in first, before the 
reds. Denim takes longer to dry. Yes. 

Or | could wash the socks sepa- 
rately. They are much lighter than 


the jeans. Some people wash them 
by hand. Maybe | should do that. 

It is rather hard to concentrate on 
making the best decision because 
Caroline is carrying on during all of 
this. 

“Listen, listen, you know what 
you're missing.” And other foolish- 
ness. 

| say, “Leave me alone. You are 
damn good and dead. Get used to 
the idea.” | force myself to focus. So, 
jeans it is. 

| make a fair amount of noise just 
moving things around. Opening 
cupboard doors. Hunting for the 
Zero. With the Spring Soft Fragrance. 
Soaking the socks. Adding a bit of 
liquid Downy in the rinse. Nice 
smell. Frank will hardly recognize 
these socks by the time I’m done. 

Caroline says | have to listen to 
her. She says | have no choice. In- 
deed | do have a choice. And more 
than that, | have obligations. 

| begin to plan my next warm- 
water load. The peach tablecloth is 
all alone, with just the two napkins. 
It didn’t get washed with the sheets. 
You can’t put a tablecloth in with 
sheets. Especially those sheets. | 
could wash it by hand but it has a bit 
of barbecue sauce on it that I’d 
missed. Half-load, rapid wash? Or 
pre-soak, half-load, hand-wash? 
What's the best way to deal with 
stubborn stains? 

“Stubborn stains?” Caroline says. 
“How would you like to have to deal 
with maggots?” 

“Go away.” 

“The worms crawl in, the worms 
crawl out,” Caroline sings. 

“| don’t have to listen to you.” 
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“| don’t really see what you can do 
about it,” Caroline says. 

| can do plenty. And I have plenty 
to do. 

| set up the folding clothes rack in 
the bathtub and hang the socks on it. 
It takes awhile to straighten them one 
by one, to smooth them out, to sort 
them and to make sure each one is 
hanging next to its own proper mate. 
When | finish, | step back and ad- 
mire my work. The socks look rather 
sweet suspended there in pairs. Af- 
fectionate. Forgiving. They all have 
that lemon-fresh smell. 

“Together for life, are they?” 
Caroline says. 

“Why are you doing this?” She 
wears you down after a while if you 
are not careful. 

“You know why,” she says. “You 
know why.” 

| have no more time for Caroline’s 
games. The denims are ready. 

| hang Frank’s 501’s and my 
denim jumper on the small line just 
under the porch overhang where 
they will dry slowly but surely. 

Now it’s time to make the choice. 
Whites or reds? The white is the 
larger load and | would like to get rid 
of it and | think the water is still hot 
enough. But on the other hand, the 
reds... 

The sun slices through a cloud and 
spews warm yellow over my lawn. 
| open the French doors and stick my 
head out. In the garden, birds are 
screaming with joy. Leaves hiss in 
the brisk breeze. The earth is bub- 
bling with excitement. It had to stop 
raining sometime. But there’s no 
doubt about it. This is perfect drying 
weather. | have no choice. White it 
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will be. 

It will not be easy. 

| sniff each of the hundred per- 
cent Egyptian cotton shirts. All five. 
They have their own Frank smell. | 
inhale it. 

“So much trouble. Why bother?” 
Caroline says. 

“You know why. Frank likes ev- 
erything just right. | like everything 
just right too.” 

Caroline laughs long and hard at 
that. “I guess you do.” 

The washing machine is like a 
song—a lullaby. Slooshing nothing’s 
wrong nothing’s wrong nothing’s 
wrong. 

| have plenty to do while the 
whites are washing. | barely make it 
to the machine as it stops. Not a 
moment to waste. 

My whites! | cannot believe it. 
How can it be? That red T-shirt. | 
could have sworn it was in the other 
pile. Did | drop it? Is this what comes 
of varying your routine? Disaster. 

Everything is pink. The white 
Egyptian cotton. The Calvin Kleins. 
Everything. Some places the pink is 
a red slash. 

“Look familiar?” Caroline says. 
She thinks it’s hilarious. 

Shut up, shut up you are not real 
no one else can hear you you are not 
real there’s nothing funny about it 
you are not real 

“I'm real enough.” 

“No, you're in my head. You’re 
only in my head.” 

“Oh well, true. But that’s enough, 
isn’t it?” 

Bleach | will have to bleach out 
the pink 

“There’s not enough bleach in the 


world,” Caroline says. 

| find myself standing on the new 
lawn, with an armful of pink jockey 
shorts, shouting back at Caroline. 
“There is. There is enough bleach in 
the world.” 

Behind the cedar hedge, | hear my 
neighbor scurrying towards her back 
door. Soon everyone will know I’m 
outside talking and shrieking to my- 
self. Surely they will understand. 
They will sympathize. After what 
I’ve been through? My husband and 
my friend? Why wouldn’t | shriek? 
I’m a woman who likes everything 
just right. How could | tolerate any- 
thing so wrong? They are bound to 
understand. 

The birds are choking on their 
songs. 

The trees manage the slyest rustle. 

The only other sound is Caroline 
laughing laughing laughing. She can 
hardly catch her breath. 

It takes three rinses with Old 
Dutch to get rid of the pink. But at 
last | am successful. 

The lawn is perfect. Perfect. Fresh 
sod, the best, green and juicy, the 
color of my emerald engagement 
ring. You cannot even see a seam. 
Laid exactly right. | know. | did it 
myself. In spite of the rain. 

It is perhaps a bit greener right 
under the clothesline but that is easy 
enough to understand. 

| stand on the fresh sod below the 
clothesline. On the spot where 
Caroline’s head must be and | bend 
to get the first perfectly white shirt 
from the basket. 

My body quivers. | try not to 
breathe in the smell of evil earth 
under the green. | plug my ears 


against the whispers of the birds. 

“Was it worth it?” Caroline 
wheezes. 

| am tired of holding back my feel- 
ings. “Yes. It was worth it. To know 
that every Monday | can plant my 
feet on you and hang out the laun- 
dry. It feels just right.” 

She can’t bring herself to laugh at 
that. 

“And then, when everything is 
done, | will take my gin and tonic 
and join Frank by the hydrangeas, 
where we will not speak of you.” 
With my foot | tamp down hard on 
a bubble in the seam between two 
rectangles of sod. It feels wonderful. 

Caroline stops laughing and starts 
to gag. Earth in her mouth perhaps. 
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Or maybe she is losing her sense of 
humor. 

“Just right, you say. Frank thinks 
I’m just right.” Caroline sounds like 
she has something in her mouth. 
“Doesn't he?” 

| raise my arms and hang the first 
shirt. | snap on the clothes pins. The 
shirt whips in the brisk breeze. Bril- 
liant white without a trace of pink. 
My victory flag. 

| glance at Frank’s spot under the 
flamboyant hydrangeas. | feel a 
smile breaking free and floating. 

“Not anymore, Caroline. Not any- 
more.” 

| turn my full attention to hanging 
out the perfect whites, taking plea- 
sure in a job well done. * 
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The Dead of Winter 


James A. Hartley 
illustrated by Lynne Taylor Fahnestalk 


WW" YOU WALK THE STREETS OF MOSCOW, 
though you may not know it, you walk among the dead. 
In every city there lies a risk, but if you treat the uncertainty dispas- 
sionately, with just a jot of sang-froid, then you survive. In the heart 


of the New Russia, in the middle of winter, there are many such risks. | learned 
that one truth. | also learned another darker truth. 

The first time | arrived in that chancre of a city, the sun shone. The light 
was opalescent, milky with the haze that comes from cold, and the streets 
were paved with dirt. Snow lay piled high above the wrecks that people had 
simply abandoned by the side of the main highway to the city. | asked my 
driver, and the explanation was simple. To get a new car costs less than try- 
ing to fix the old one. The New Russians have a practicality born of despera- 
tion in their new-found freedom. The signs are everywhere. They can’t get 
salt or sand, so they grit the roads with earth. If something breaks, they leave 
it; it’s cheaper to let dead things lie. 

| was warned about the cold before | got there. But it’s not the cold that 
kills you. They say it’s the vodka and the cold, but | know better. 

Vodka and cold are a good explanation for the deaths on the city streets— 
a rational explanation. | knew it was more than that, but only after I’d seen. 
The old man struggling to rise from the snow that clutched him within its grasp, 
the stains on his trousers, slick with the sheen of ice. The woman, face down 
in the middle of the road, her legs spread wide as the cars drove around her. 
As my driver worked his beaten-up Volga past, | pressed my face and hands 
flat against the chill mud-spattered glass. | stayed there, pressed up against 
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the window, watching her body on 
the road until the cars around hid it 
from view. 

That first time, | was in Moscow 
on business. | flew in, and we landed 
in the early afternoon. | had a car 
organized to meet me; I’d been pre- 
warned. Colleagues warned me of 
other things too. “Head, hands and 
feet,” they said. Hat, gloves and 
shoes or the cold would get me. 
Sound advice. No one warned me 
that there was something else lurk- 
ing within the cold. 

On that first visit, my clients had 
me staying at the Intourist, or the In- 
whore-ist, as the local ex-pat com- 
munity knew it. That particular hotel 
was my first real experience of Mos- 
cow. The gray-liveried doormen, 
resplendent in their cool western 
sunglasses checked my hotel pass 
every time | entered or left. | stood on 
the front steps, cold gnawing at my 
ears and throbbing in the joints of my 
fingers. The guards inside the door 
watched me with suspicion, as did 
the passers-by. Pinched pale faces 
radiated the chill of their distance as 
they passed me on the street. That 
sense of isolation was more than 
their history, more than the legacy of 
their regime. There was something in 
the streets that made them afraid— 
something in the air and that some- 
thing had substance. 

| waited on the hotel steps for my 
car, not brave enough to face the 
Metro. Fur and beards and bulky 
coats passed me by—and the boots. 
Sallow faces glanced at me sidelong, 
buried within fashionable pelts. 
Some of them sized me up as a po- 
tential mark; the dollar with the in- 


convenience of a person attached. A 
group of the local Mafia arrived, with 
dark well-cut suits and colorful Ital- 
ian ties. The inevitable bottled 
blonde hung on one of their arms. | 
stood to one side to let them pass. | 
huddled on the steps and waited, 
blowing on my hands. 

To my relief, my driver finally ar- 
rived and he ferried me through the 
chaos of the Moscow traffic to my 
client's offices. 

As we drove, the confusion and 
the dirt intimidated me. Mud from 
the streets coated the cars, and ev- 
erything else. The vast grandeur of 
Soviet architecture loomed above it 
all, staring down upon us as we scur- 
ried, insignificant, below. The sky- 
line plumed with columns of steam 
and the smoke of industry, guarded 
in between by huge buildings 
known as the Seven Sisters—mas- 
sive edifices, constructed to mark the 
triumph of Soviet engineering. In the 
middle of all that, | felt alone and 
small. 

First impressions came easily; it 
was the desperation of the place that 
struck me, and then it was the fear. 
But the fear was unspoken and less 
visible than the marks it left. | could 
sense it, almost palpable in the 
streets. 

My third visit gave me more un- 
derstanding. | stayed at the Aerostar, 
a little further out from the center. 
The hotel was new—only about 
eight years old—and sat back on a 
side street from Leningradsky Pros- 
pekt, one of the main roads leading 
in from Sheremetyevo airport. A 
double avenue led from the main 
street to the entrance. Trees studded 


the central strip between the lanes, 
and lights festooned the branches in 
a perpetual parody of Christmas. If | 
ignored the lights, there were skel- 
etal branches scraping at the gray- 
black sky. 

After three days, | had my first real 
taste of what lay within the cold. | 
had just returned from an evening 
meal with my clients. That, at least, 
was a welcome part of the ritual of 
doing business in a foreign coun- 
try—not that the food was necessar- 
ily good. It was just a thing done as 
part of business, going out to dinner. 
| tried to ignore the security at the 
door, and the visible resentment of 
my foreign affluence. Most of the 
people dining were foreigners or 
Mafia anyway, so once inside, | was 
one of the crowds. 

After a reasonably pleasant meal 
at unreasonable prices, my hosts ar- 
ranged to see me to the Metro sta- 
tion, not far from the hotel. | wished 
them a good night and told them | 
would walk. It was around eleven 
o'clock and the night was cold, with 
the temperature dropping every step 
| took. The concern was evident on 
their faces, but they let me go. 

By the time | reached the hotel 
approach, my feet and hands were 
aching and my ears burned with the 
cold. A large circular driveway 
swept around in front and the snow 
lay banked high to either side. The 
cold was deep enough that it felt as 
if | had lost my power of thought. 
The temperature ached inside my 
head. | trudged towards the lobby, 
my body yearning for warmth, 
nothing else but pain and blankness 
on my mind. My only focus was to 
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keep my footing on the slick ice sur- 
face coating the road. A doorman, 
wearing his gray uniform with red 
piping, stood outside, instead of his 
usual place sealed within the glass 
warmth inside the front doors. Un- 
usual, but | didn’t give it another 
thought until | realized he was 
watching something off to his right. 
| turned to look. 

A middle-aged businessman lay 
face-up on a pile of snow. His long, 
dark coat lay open and his glasses sat 
angled lopsidedly on his face, the 
lenses opaqued by ice. He clutched 
the handle of a case in one out- 
stretched hand. | thought for a dread- 
ful moment that he was dead, that 
the cold had claimed him as yet an- 
other statistic, but then | saw him 
move. The lack of concern the door- 
man showed was strange; he acted 
as if he’d seen it all before. 

The doorman stood and stared, his 
hands thrust deep within his pockets. 
| stood and stared with him for a 
while, not understanding what | was 
seeing and not wanting to become 
involved. I’d been warned not to 
become involved. | wanted the 
doorman to do something, but | 
didn’t say a thing; it wasn’t my place, 
not my city, not my language. And 
still the cold beat inside my head. 
Our breath formed twin plumes in 
the night air, punctuating our si- 
lence. 

The man bucked upon the ground 
and tried to rise, then sank back into 
the snow. The way he moved was 
not quite right. He lay still for a mo- 
ment or two, then thrust forward 
with the middle of his body. One 
hand stretched up and trembled, 
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shaking in the cold, then dropped. 
Again there was that motion, a 
thrusting of his pelvis. | couldn’t 
watch it anymore. | stepped forward 
to help. A hand upon my shoulder 
pulled me back. 

“Nyet,” said the doorman. “No. 
Not for you.” 

| pulled against his grip, but he 
held me. When | turned to protest, 
he waved a finger from side to side. 
“No.” His voice was firm. 

| couldn’t just stand there and 
watch. | was cold, too cold. The 
hotel staff would sort it out, | thought. 
| needed to get into the warmth. 
Besides, they wouldn’t just leave 
someone out there in the snow and 
ice, or so | told myself. It would be 
bad for business wouldn't it? 

When | left the following morning, 
| saw no sign that the man had ever 
been there, not even an impression 
in the snow. Fresh white had fallen 
in the night to cover the place where 
he had lain. | shrugged my shoul- 
ders, tried to put it from my mind and 
waited for my driver to arrive, but a 
nagging doubt remained. Had there 
been something beneath the snow? 

Three days later, | went to dinner 
again, this time at the apartment of 
one of the people from the company 
| was working for. Paul was Irish. 
He’d moved to Russia, fallen in love 
with the place and married a local. 
| had yet to see the attraction, but 
he’d been there almost four years. 
His apartment building was much 
the same as in any other city, except 
for thick steel doors guarding the 
entrance. Moscow doors were 
heavy enough that | had to put my 
weight against them to swing them 


open. It was for security, they told 
me, but they didn’t say against what. 
| was left to my own assumptions— 
just another thing that didn’t get 
talked about. | walked nervously into 
the dark, grimy stairwell, past mas- 
sive heating pipes running up the 
walls. The front door of each apart- 
ment was metal, but padded with 
leather or vinyl. It made them less 
like cells. 

We spent a pleasant evening, and 
ate and drank our fill. Paul appeared 
with the traditional bottle of local 
product and we drank some more. 
By the time | was ready to leave, | 
had consumed far more than | had 
intended. With a little difficulty, | 
managed to get to my feet, and 
started to make my farewells without 
embarrassing myself. 

Paul, seeing the state | was in, of- 
fered to drive me, and he and his 
wife Anya escorted me downstairs. 
After several attempts, sitting inside 
on the freezing seats, the car simply 
failed to start. Paul shrugged as if it 
were the natural course of events. 

“Look,” he said, “Anya will stay 
and I'll catch the Metro with you out 
to your hotel.” 

“No, no. I'll be fine,” | said. After 
all, it was my third visit; | knew my 
way around. 

“If you're sure now...?” 

“Of course. I'll be fine.” 

“Right then. We’ll walk you to the 
Metro. We can’t let you go on your 
own. I'll explain when we get there 
where you've got to change. Just lis- 
ten out for the announcements.” 
They walked me to the Metro, one 
on either side, and saw me off. Sev- 
eral times along the way, | assured 


Paul I’d be fine. I’d had a bit to drink 
and it was cold, but | could find my 
own way back to the hotel. Then | 
was on the Metro. | felt tired, but not 
tired enough to risk falling asleep. 
The fear of getting lost on the Mos- 
cow Metro was enough to keep me 
awake. 

My head nodded up and | 
squinted, listening at every stop for 
the words to tell me I’d arrived. | was 
grateful they announced the stops 
over a loudspeaker system just be- 
fore each station, though | had to lis- 
ten hard. Listening was better than 
trying to puzzle out the station signs, 
incomprehensible in their long 
Cyrillic. 

| negotiated the escalators at the 
other end without too much diffi- 
culty, and started my trudge along 
the broad avenue leading to my ho- 
tel. The traffic was sparse for a 
change, and | didn’t even have to 
wait for a set of lights to cross the five 
lanes to the center of the road. A 
powdering of fresh snow covered 
the wide walkway running up the 
middle between twin lines of trees. 
All was still and crisp. 

Rather than crossing to the other 
side, | decided I’d walk up the cen- 
tral strip and enjoy the stark beauty, 
drink in the solitude and crisp splen- 
dor. | walked for about five minutes, 
immune to the cold. It was probably 
the vodka. 

Then my foot hit a rock concealed 
beneath the snow, and | tripped. 

Desperately, | threw out an arm, 
trying to regain my balance. My 
other foot landed on a patch of ice, 
and as | stumbled, my foot slid from 
beneath me. | thudded heavily to the 
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ground, the wind forced from my 
lungs. A deep pile of snow beneath 
the trees cushioned my fall, and | lay 
there, gasping for breath and berat- 
ing myself for stupidity. 

| struggled to rise, but something 
stopped me. My limbs felt as if they 
were welded to the icy ground. All 
the energy had left my body along 
with the air forced from my lungs 
and suddenly | felt so tired. | thought 
it was the alcohol getting to me, or 
perhaps the cold, but | screwed up 
my will and tried to rise again. Noth- 
ing. | was stuck. 

| was too drunk to be afraid, too 
drunk to think about the gravity of 
my position. | considered calling for 
help, but | knew there was no one to 
hear me. Even if there were passing 
cars, they couldn’t see me between 
the trees. Besides, | had already seen 
the reaction of the hotel doorman to 
someone in the very same position. 
| stared through the branches above 
me and tried to work out what | was 
going to do. 

The silence and cold were all 
around me. If | didn’t get moving, | 
knew the Moscow cold would claim 
another victim. With a massive ef- 
fort, | tried again. Barely, | managed 
to move my arm. | struggled to move 
the other one. Then | felt something 
else. Tendrils of warmth were start- 
ing slowly to creep around my body. 
At first | thought | was imagining it, 
but then my coat moved. The shock 
forced all movement from my limbs. 
Bands of warmth grew gently across 
the skin of my chest, but | could not 
move my head to see. They snaked 
over my pelvis and throat and arms 
and they moved up and between my 
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legs. If | could have, | would have 
gasped. 

The strands slipped slowly over 
my body and upwards around the 
base of my skull. They slid gently, 
slowly, around and about me. Al- 
most tenderly, they pushed my legs 
apart. | remembered the woman ly- 
ing in the roadway with her legs 
spread wide. | remembered the busi- 
nessman in the snow and his un- 
natural movements, the bucking 
pelvis. As | did so, as the pictures 
came to me, the tendrils started to 
stroke and probe. Despite my sud- 
den fear, | was powerless, for the 
bands across my chest held me flat. 

My panic grew, and though I sum- 
moned my will to fight, my body 
started to welcome the sensation. 
Though rationally | knew this could 
not be happening and | tried to fight 
against it, | wanted the feeling to 
cover and consume me. All sense of 
cold was gone. The rich dark touch 
began to sweep me away, the 
warmth cupping my body and seep- 
ing into my mind, around and about 
my body, and stroking, stroking. 

All control, all will to struggle left 
me. There was nothing but the deli- 
cious sensation, as it worked at my 
head and heart, as it touched and 
pressed up against me gently then 
more strongly, probing my groin, 
and lower, questing. | pushed my 
body up, away from the ground, 
then back, forcing myself harder and 
harder against the smooth and prob- 
ing warmth. My body had control 
now, and my breath came faster. | 
bucked against the pressure, and if | 
could have moved my mouth, | 
would have moaned. The comfort- 


able warmth slipped over my face, 
up and between my legs and it 
pushed and pried, seeking entrance. 
It wrapped me inside it and found 
every place and part of me. As it 
forced itself inside, | opened myself 
to welcome it. The delicious taste, 
the touch, the movement, was above 
and below and around me and | 
knew | wanted nothing else. 

Suddenly, through the fog, | heard 
a voice. It was talking...to me. A 
man’s voice—an old man’s voice. 
He was insistent. He was saying 
something to me, urging me. But | 
didn’t care. | wanted no part of it. It 
simply didn’t matter what he was 
saying. | was so close, so near to 
what | really wanted. How dare he 
interrupt? 

Then his hands were pulling at my 
arm. He dragged me across the 
snow, away from the warmth and 
pleasure, away from all | wanted. | 
fought, but | was weak. | needed to 
be back there, enfolded in the plea- 
sure, and he was taking me away. 

Abruptly | was cold, lying in the 
snow, my senses aching for more. | 
took a deep shuddering breath. | 
hadn’t realized that my eyes were 
closed and with a grimace, | forced 
them open. 

| looked up to see the old man 
standing over me, his white hair and 
beard long and matted. He wore 
rude woolen gloves on his hands 
with holes cut for his fingers. He 
peered at me and blew on his ex- 
posed fingers. He peered at me again 
and shook his head. He pointed to 
the drift where | had fallen and shook 
his head again. When he saw that | 
didn’t understand, he pointed at the 


drift again, crossed himself and 
shook his head once more. 

| looked over at where | had lain, 
mere moments before. The mark of 
my body was clear within the snow, 
and running from it, a long furrow 
where he had dragged me free. De- 
spite the numbness, despite the 
cold, my eyes grew wide as | 
watched that mound within the 
snow. Beneath the white smooth 
blanket, something stirred. It moved 
from side to side, as if searching. 
Then slowly, the mound collapsed 
in on itself. | followed the move- 
ment, aghast, my body still aching 
from the touch. A runnel of col- 
lapsed snow was all that showed 
where it had been. 

| looked questioningly at the old 
man, my embarrassment growing. 
Without a word, he dragged me to 
my feet and pushed me towards the 
road. | stumbled a few paces, then 
turned back to look. He had already 
walked on. He hobbled down the 
central reservation between the 
trees. He clutched his rough coat 
about him and turned his head from 
side to side as he walked, watching 
the piles of snow as if looking for 
something. | thought to call after 
him, to thank him for what he had 
done, for rescuing me from whatever 
it had been, but he was already too 
far away. 

| shook myself and staggered 
across the road and on to my ho- 
tel. | went straight to my room and 
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collapsed on my bed. Who was my 
benefactor, and why had he done 
what he had? | didn’t know whether 
to be grateful or to curse him. The 
sensation still throbbed inside me 
and | remembered. I'd felt the des- 
peration and despair from the instant 
I'd arrived; it had twined itself 
around me from one moment to the 
next, draining hope. And now, 
somehow, | had been wrapped 
anew by something given form. De- 
spite the energy it had filled me with, 
| felt drained and hollow. Exhaustion 
swept down and within moments | 
was asleep. 

| spoke to no one of what had 
happened that night. | flew out of 
Moscow the following day, barely 
daring to remember what had hap- 
pened. When | left, | carried a little 
of the city with me, and I knew | al- 
ways would. 

I’m not sure what is born in the 
streets and darkness of a place like 
Moscow—that which desperation 
breeds. Who can guess at the power 
in the despair of so many millions? | 
was there, and | saw outlined in 
blackness the marks of our own cre- 
ation. And | wonder how many 
nameless creatures stalk the streets of 
other cities awash with the energy of 
fear and faded hope. 

The next time | visit that city, if 
there is a next time, I'll know better. 
It’s not the cold that kills you. They 
say it’s the vodka and the cold, but | 
for one, know better. 
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ERCY SHOULD HAVE SEEN THE WOMAN LONG BEFORE 
Pr did, but instead he admired the huge sandstone boulders 
in front and above him. After jogging uphill a half mile, his lungs 
burned hard. Heart attack fire, exactly the burn he wanted from a 


run up the Serpent's Trail, a steep two-mile long climb with fifty-two 
switchbacks that few people even hiked in this direction. To die on the trail 
wouldn’t be that bad, he thought. If they’d just leave me here, push me to 
the side against some stone so |’m out of the way. | belong up here. 

But, of course, they’d take his body and bury it far from the stones and 
cliffs and startling ravines. He could never stay. The run always ended. He 
ran harder, trying not to think, trying to drive thought away. 

Late afternoon shadows outlined the path above him; a juniper and dust 
breeze cooled his face. The boulders swelled from the red dust at their bases. 
He scanned the cliff above and saw similar formations, great deflated bal- 
loons of stone bigger than box-cars. Cactus, juniper and scrub oak grew 
around them. Automobiles could hide in the shadows. 

He breathed the evening air deeply, the dust and juniper and solitude. No 
one hiked the Serpent’s Trail at sunset. He surprised lizards soaking in the 
warmth on flat rocks beside the path. They slipped into cracks or dashed a 
few feet, their heads cocked to one side, watching him with pencil-point 
eyes. But he didn’t see the woman. 
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The trail hair-pinned to his left and 
for amoment his shadow ran beside 
him on the dirt and rocks. He 
glanced down often, checking for 
ankle-spraining holes or fist-sized 
rocks. This close to sunset, no one 
would find him until morning and 
his nylon shorts and sleeveless shirt 
would be poor insulation from the 
below-freezing temperatures the 
springtime night would bring. He 
turned again, his thighs aching, his 
calves tight from the constant uphill. 
Boulders and sandstone mounds 
loomed above him, the sun just 
touching their tops, another handful 
of turns on the crooked trail away. 

He imagined the humped rock 
formations were petrified giant 
heads buried in stone so just their 
crowns showed. A long stretch of 
rock—a scattering of Mormon Tea 
growing from nearly indiscernible 
crevices—could be a leviathan’s 
back, his scapula protruding from 
the effort of a million-ton push-up. 
He saw in the shadows of a ten-foot 
cliff, a whole knee stuck from the 
ground, weathered and dusty, but 
still attached to some awesome crea- 
ture struck down and tied to the 
earth. Prometheus, tacked to the 
ground, waiting for an eagle to pluck 
out his innards. 

Runner's high, a free-floating 
imagining. Percy loved Serpent's 
Trail: sandstone tables in broad ex- 
panse, cool in the shade, blazing hot 
in the sun; layered, cracked, wind 
carved into deep hollows and im- 
possible slopes, the stone figures like 
gods, the two-hundred-foot drops 
into dark chasms. Quartz or mica in 
sudden glitters from intruding igneous 


veins delighted him and made him 
forget the classrooms at Mesa State 
where he taught three sections of 
freshman Mythology to students 
more eager to explore the mysteries 
of a six-pack than the archetypal sto- 
ries he’d been hired to teach fifteen 
years ago. Once he’d thought books 
were important and classrooms vital. 
Now it was just lifeless lectures to 
lifeless students. He might as well be 
alone in the classroom. They never 
connected. 

He turned again. Now the sun 
rested on the horizon to his left. In 
the distance, the entire Colorado 
River valley opened into fields and 
fences. The distant Bookcliffs re- 
flected setting sun redly, a huge 
length of glowing bacon laid on its 
side, and as he turned again, he no- 
ticed something that seldom sur- 
prised him, a new rock. Or to be 
more accurate, he decided, a rock 
he hadn’t noted before on his many 
runs on the trail. He grinned and 
tasted sweat on his lips. The Ser- 
pent’s Trail is always new, he 
thought, every visit is a surprise. 

What might this rock’s story be? 
he wondered. He stopped, put his 
hands on his knees and sucked in 
cool air. After a moment he straight- 
ened, clicked off his stop-watch. 
“No records tonight,” he said. The 
rock, like most loose rocks near the 
trail, was longer and wider than it 
was thick, like a slab of frozen meat. 
Six feet long, a couple of feet wide, 
ten inches thick, it probably weighed 
a thousand pounds. Percy pushed 
his foot against it, but it didn’t shift. 
He looked around. There was no 
cliff for it to have fallen from since his 


last run, no truck tracks to show 
some human had moved it here. It 
was, he concluded, just another 
boulder he hadn’t noticed before. 
No lichen grew on it, though, which 
was unusual. In the shadow now, its 
gritty surface felt no warmer than 
body temperature. He sat and emp- 
tied the sand from one shoe. Every 
time he ran, it seemed the trail had 
grown new formations, added a 
boulder or two, shifted its lines like 
a living organism. 

With a weary sigh, he started to 
plan his next day’s lecture. Maybe 
he’d dump the unit on Arabic folk 
tales. He’d told Abdullah Bin Fazil 
and his brothers’ adventures until he 
was sick. Maybe the class would 
seem livelier if he added something 
new, perhaps something North 
American Indian. The mountains 
were sacred to them; they were 
gods. He could even take his classes 
up Serpent's trail. 

The woman spoke when he took 
off his other shoe. 

“Nice night,” she said. 

Percy almost fumbled the shoe. 
She sat only ten feet away, her back 
to a mound of rock directly in front 
of him across the trail, sunburned 
and peeling, her neck molted like a 
snake’s. Her nose had that raw ap- 
pearance that came only to careless 
hikers in the spring. 

“I'm sorry,” Percy said, “I didn’t 
notice you. Thought | was by my- 
self.” He tied his shoe, suddenly 
embarrassed to be seen in his socks. 

“One is never alone up here,” she 
said. 

Percy smiled to himself. A kindred 
spirit, he thought. Someone who 
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sees metaphorical possibilities, not 
despairingly literal like his students. 
He lectured for hours on the myth’s 
meaning, how the stories repre- 
sented psychological realities; why 
the stories repeated themselves in 
different cultures and different times; 
why folklorists numbered the motifs 
and classified them. The students 
generally stared, grumbled because 
he didn’t give them gods in lists and 
heroes in alphabetical order so they 
could be memorized easily. Occa- 
sionally he’d catch a glimmer of un- 
derstanding, often from a student in 
the back of the room, one who 
would look out the window dream- 
ily, seeing, perhaps, Icarus against 
the sun. The good ones usually 
dropped out. He’d run into them 
months later in the student union, 
Edith Hamilton or Joseph Campbell 
sticking from their backpacks, or 
they’d come to his office and after a 
half hour of inarticulate mumbling 
about what they were thinking, 
they’d leave, and he would see in 
them for the moment the same inex- 
pressible longing for the infinite that 
drove him to Serpent's Trail. 

“l understand what you mean,” he 
said. 

She stood and brushed the back of 
her shorts. She was younger than he 
first thought. Her face seemed old, 
maybe the burn put the crow’s feet 
around her eyes, but her legs looked 
firm, like runner’s legs. He guessed 
she was twenty-five or so. 

“We know each other,” she said. 

He looked at her again. For a 
teacher, everybody looks familiar. 
Her hair was pale, almost white. The 
breeze slithered a strand across her 
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eyes and she brushed it away. Her 
eyes were light brown, almost 
golden in the sun. 

“Were you a_ student?” He 
laughed, a kind of throat clearing to 
cover tension. Something bothered 
him. She was familiar. In this light 
the peeling skin looked like scales, 
as if her neck was reptilian. “I have 
a terrible memory for names,” he 
said. 

She walked past and gazed at the 
sandstone formations jutting up and 
casting long shadows. “You've 
thought before how the stones 
looked like people, haven’t you?” 
Percy strained to catch her words. 
The breeze stiffened and she had a 
slight speech impediment that drew 
out her s’s into hisses. She contin- 
ued. “Many of them were, you 
know.” 

He was in his medium now, the 
world of metaphorical and meta- 
physical speculation. “They do seem 
to have a life of their own, don’t 
they?” 

“No more than you do,” she said. 
“Stones don’t sense, they don’t feel 
or think, but they exist and are real. 
They connect deep down in ways 
you don’t. Stone’s contact is firm, 
solid. You’re mostly water, you 
know. There isn’t enough stone in 
you to fill a tea cup.” 

“Yes, but mythically speaking...” 

“You're a myth man. That's 
good.” 

Percy squeezed his fists. “Myth 
man,” indeed, he thought. To dis- 
miss a lifetime of study and contem- 
plation to “myth man” irritated him. 
“lam a scholar of myths.” 

She didn’t turn her head. Her hair 


squirmed in the wind. The last dia- 
mond of sun rested on an outcrop 
above him and the evening shade 
half filled the valley below. She said, 
“Have you ever considered what it 
is that you do? You take real stories 
told by real people and then make 
them mean whatever you want them 
to mean.” 

Relieved, Percy relaxed his fists. 
She obviously was a former dis- 
gruntled student. He’d heard this 
argument a thousand times, that in- 
terpreting the stories somehow “ru- 
ined” them. Only the intellectually 
lazy made it. 

He began, gently, “Well, part of 
the fun of a story is to determine 
what appeals in it. Some stories are 
told over and over because they con- 
tain emotional truths. People who 
spend their lives, like | do, thinking 
deeply about the stories can find the 
meaning in them that a less attentive 
reader might miss.” 

She looked at him. “You are arro- 
gant. The gods punish the arrogant.” 

Percy decided to play her game. 
“So, are you an emissary of the gods 
come here to punish me?” 

She sat cross legged on the rock, 
facing Percy. “No, not to punish. 
They got my story all wrong. My role 
was never to punish; at least I’ve 
never seen it that way. But I’m just 
making conversation because, as | 
said, we know each other.” 

“What do you mean?” The breeze 
chilled Percy. He rubbed goose- 
bumps on his legs. 

“Generally | don’t talk to people. 
What needs to be said after thou- 
sands of years? But you, at least, 
know things, even if they are 


twisted.” 

Percy stood and rubbed his arms. 
Whoever she was, he didn’t need to 
waste time with her. The mood he’d 
established, the communion with 
nature, had been broken. She was 
just a student and a loony one at that. 

She said, “My story is really about 
making connections with the earth. 
I’ve seen what is going on. Humans 
miss the earth. In the race to make 
meaning, to make metaphors, they 
forget that there are no ‘stones’ in the 
word ‘stone.’ Earth and stone are 
actual. You can sit on them and 
touch them and remind yourself that 
you too are a part of the real world. 
But you hide behind metaphors. So 
that is why | do what I do, to remind 
you to make connections to the 
earth.” 

Percy backed away. She seemed 
to have grown, standing on the 
stone, so she was ten feet tall. 
“What...what do you do?” 

“Your name, you know, is ironic.” 

“What?” 
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“Your name, Percy, Perseus.” 

Percy stepped back again. Her 
neck was clearly snake-like and 
growing longer. Her hair waved 
madly. He understood the allusion. 
Perseus slew Medusa by cutting off 
her head. Her glance turned men to 
stone. 

“Perseus was not a hero, but tell- 
ing his story made him so. And, of 
course, they got it all wrong. | didn’t 
die.” 

She reached out, her arm longer 
than possible, the hands warping 
into claws to grab his shoulder. “1 
know what you want. It’s not a bad 
wish. You can stay up here with me 
and the others. You won't be alone.” 

The cold started in his feet. He felt 
it rising, but he sensed something 
else, too, in the last moment before 
earth became his head, he felt a 
sense of unity, a joining, and with 
complete conjoining he knew the 
only heaven there ever is, by con- 
necting with all things, he ceased to 
feel himself. # 
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i ie STAR WAS DYING. 

Uncounted aeons ago it had exhausted the last of its hydro- 
gen and expanded into a red giant, destroying any inner planets it 
might have had and burning off half the atmosphere of the two gas 


giants that circled it. The withered remains of the planets, still massive, glowed 
a dull rusty color in the star’s faded crimson radiance. Through that light, a 
tiny, bulbous, dark green shape moved. 

Three hours ago the T’klirri merchantman S’takkarel had come out of trans- 
fer jump just within the inner giant’s orbit, and had begun accelerating in- 
wards on gravity drive. Tristan had been on psi-scan duty since their 
emergence. He had sensed nothing. No minds. No thoughts. They were the 
only life in the system. He sighed and looked around the bridge once more. 

The room was narrow and, to Tristan, unpleasantly cramped and dark. All 
the accelseats and equipment were done in the same dark green as the hull; 
the red light coming from the main viewscreen only made the room more 
alien. The T’klirri liked to touch one another, so every workstation was within 
arm’s reach of at least one other station; and their quadruple compound eyes 
were far more sensitive than a human’s, hence the gloom. The chamber 
smelled of musk and ash—the unceasing brew of T’klirri hormones and phero- 
mones. To each other, they chittered, low, subliminal ratchetings of mandibles 
against chitin. 

Only Tristan’s station, an acceleration couch set off to one side, showed 
any mark of humanity. It was Earth-manufactured, and tailored to his body, 
but in this nightmare room it made him look like the alien. He lay still in his 
couch, the band of the telepathic amplifier circling his head like a manacle, 
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a cable chaining him to the 
S‘takkarel’s computers. It was no real 
restraint in itself. He could rip the 
band from his temples at any time. 
But the Shipqueen’s protectors 
would gun him down in an instant, 
with all the fury and fear of any hu- 
man extinguishing an insect. 

Which, Tristan supposed, he was. 
Alien, unknown. Insignificant. In- 
comprehensible. To be used and 
ignored; sometimes feared. But 
never, ever, considered as another 
equal being. 

This itself was not strange, not 
anymore. It had been his life for the 
past nine months. Lately he’d fanta- 
sized about attacking the Shipqueen, 
just to know in the instant before he 
died exactly how her protectors 
would kill him: claws, guns, or 
blades? He opened his eyes and 
turned his head to look at her, fully 
expecting she would be staring at the 
screen, her alien, immobile face 
betraying nothing. 

Instead, V’Shaket was looking at 
him. 

At him, Tristan Falashaw, as if he 
were an actual entity rather than a 
convenient robot they plugged into 
their computers to spare themselves 
the power and memory necessary 
for the FTL comm system. 

Her protectors remained unmov- 
ing, as always: a ring of insectile gi- 
ants, armored in reddish-black chitin 
and alloy, cradling rodlike guns and 
wearing long jagged swords on their 
belts, staring out in an ever-vigilant 
circle around her. But V’Shaket her- 
self had actually turned to look at 
him. To see him. A thing she had 
never, in all his time aboard the 


S‘takkarel, done. 

Tristan hesitated, on the verge of 
reaching out to the thoughts behind 
that impenetrable mask of turquoise 
chitin. Then he shuddered and aban- 
doned the idea. The penalty for any 
human telepath caught reading an 
Overlord mind was death, of course, 
but that mattered less to him than the 
fundamental revulsion of it. To the 
low-level empathy sense no telepath 
could fully mute, V’Shaket felt like 
an articulated structure of ice and 
stone, a sculpture carved from a fro- 
zen asteroid in a black abyss. Tristan 
had no desire to discover what hid 
in that abyss. 

In the nine months of his service, 
Shipqueen V’Shaket had kept the 
other queens of the S’takkarel in line 
with as much ruthlessness as any 
human tyrant. More ruthlessness, in 
fact, than she had ever shown him: 
when the Holdqueen K’Tiris had ar- 
gued with her about supplies, 
V’Shaket had ordered K’Tiris blinded 
without a second’s hesitation or a 
trace of emotion, and forbidden her 
to regenerate her eyes for a full four 
shipcycles. She would never bother 
doing that to Tristan. He wasn’t 
worth it. Him, she would simply kill. 

But now she was watching him. 
Tristan swallowed. Had he offended 
somehow without realizing it? Was 
he doing so now? Terrans weren't 
quite yet forbidden to even look at 
an Overlord without consent, but 
many were afraid that day wasn’t far 
off. Half in fear, half in defiance, 
Tristan matched V’Shaket’s stare and 
didn’t look away. 

[What find you?] V’Shaket said. 
Not in human speech: T’klirri man- 


dibles weren’t physically capable of 
that, but in her own clicking and rat- 
tling tongue that only Tristan’s te- 
lepathy let him understand. 

She had spoken to him. 

“Nothing,” Tristan managed in a 
whisper. 

[Late,] said V’Shaket. She turned 
back to gaze at the screen, still domi- 
nated by the unchanging red blot of 
the star. The bridge was silent. The 
chattering had stopped. Tristan felt 
briefly, hysterically amused—appar- 
ently he wasn’t the only one shocked 
by the Shipqueen’s familiarity. 

Giddiness and terror roiled in his 
mind and spat forth a flare of suicidal 
courage. “What am | looking for?” 
he asked. 

It should have been impossible for 
horror to make itself felt without 
sound to give it voice, but it did. Not 
a drone moved or made a sound. 
Even V’Shaket had stilled. For a 
moment Tristan thought himself in 
some nightmarish museum. He 
braced himself for the strike of a 
protector’s claw. 

(Life,] said V’Shaket at last. But 
there was a flare of dismissive con- 
tempt beneath the word. Tristan un- 
derstood. She didn’t mean real life, 
T’klirri life. She meant... 

Tristan’s mouth went dry. 

She meant aliens. 

>< 
THROUGHOUT THE FIFTY YEARS THAT 
the Terran Republic had been 
ruled by the five alien empires 
known collectively as the Over- 
lords, the T’klirri had always been, 
and remained today, the most enig- 
matic and incomprehensible of 
humanity’s tyrants. Even telepaths 
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failed at understanding them, their 
covert mindprobes foundering on a 
simple, fundamental truth: most 
T’klirri didn’t have minds, as such. 
They were a hive species, structured 
by biological caste. Only the queens 
had true, self-sufficient intelligence, 
and it was an intelligence com- 
pletely foreign to humanity’s. Their 
minds were cold and ruthless, disso- 
ciated from most other beings in a 
way matched only by human socio- 
paths. A T’klirri queen felt emotion 
as humans knew it only for the 
drones bound to her, only for her 
own personal force of protectors, 
workers and toys. Every other queen 
was a rival, all other drones an en- 
emy army, peace enforced only by 
the infinitely complex codes of sta- 
tus—and the pheromonal, instinc- 
tual responses thereto—that shaped 
the Starhive’s civilization. 

The protectors and workers who 
made up the majority of the 
S‘takkarel's crew, for their part, re- 
lied on the empathic link to their 
queen for any real initiative or clev- 
erness. Touching their thoughts felt 
like running one’s hand over an ani- 
mated marionette, bone and sinew 
creating a working, hollow structure 
with nothing inside. Tristan had tried 
it once, and still shuddered whenever 
he thought about the experience. 

The toys were more independent, 
but most of them were stupid. Not 
unintelligent, precisely—they served 
not only in sexual and procreative 
functions but as entertainers, artists 
and storytellers; for wit and creativ- 
ity many were the equal of any less 
stratified species. But they seemed 
programmed by a combination of 
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genetics and culture to be petty, im- 
pulsive, selfish, status-obsessed, and 
obsequious, and they could no more 
turn against their queens than could 
the protectors or workers. They 
could be read, but there was noth- 
ing worth reading. Which was dis- 
tressing when one admitted that of 
all the T’klirri biocastes they were, 
mentally, the closest to humanity. 

But if there was one thing all the 
castes shared, it was a nearly com- 
plete intolerance for any kind of life 
other than their own. They weren’t 
aggressively xenophobic, but they 
had as little to do with non-T’klirri 
life as they could get away with. 
Certain trading lines had become 
established out of necessity. Other 
involvements were acts of self-inter- 
est—the T’klirri would never have 
joined the Agreement of Co-Domin- 
ion willingly, but the Starqueens had 
recognized that allowing the other 
Overlord empires to gain control of 
humanity, and humanity’s psionic 
potential, was a foolhardy risk. So 
they had joined the assault, that fate- 
ful day fifty years ago, and used 
Terran psions as freely as the rest of 
the Overlords ever since. 

Never in conjunction with them, 
though. 

So what was V’Shaket doing here, 
waiting for aliens? 

>< 

ANOTHER HOUR WENT BY BEFORE 
Tristan felt the unmistakable touch 
of heat on the edge of his mind. The 
amplifier boosted his psi-senses to an 
incredible range but dulled their 
edge, as if his mind was stretched 
like rubber to transparency. He 
could read nothing from that heat 


beyond its simple presence; no emo- 
tions, no thoughts. Only another 
telepath could bridge the gap now. 

As if the thought summoned the 
reality, a pinpoint of light emerged 
from the invisible heat, reaching out 
to him, its power boosted by the 
same type of amplifier that held him 
prisoner. Tristan signaled just 
enough to let the other mind know 
they were here, then let himself sur- 
face from the trance. 

“Contact,” he said. His voice was 
hoarse. 

[Transmit coordinates,] said the 
worker in charge of comm functions. 

Tristan took a deep breath and 
reached out, glancing at the 
datascreen by his station. Numbers 
and geometric shapes gathered into 
a tight ball in his mind. He closed his 
eyes and hurled the information 
across the empty space, mind un- 
coiling with a lash like the muscle of 
a baseball pitcher’s arm. 

The other mind touched his. 

Too hard. 

She (yes, she; he knew that in the 
first moment) had reached out in the 
same instant he had, too desperate— 
desperate?—yes—! 

Fusion. 

Pain enveloped him, the hard 
agony of physical pain and the 
colder cloud of despair, grief, hatred 
and fear. Tristan gasped. A face in his 
mind: young, dark-skinned, bruised 
with wounds and terror—clothes, no 
not clothes, rags, she was a slave not 
a servant—the memory of rape like 
repeated stabbings, oh God, that 
fucking HURT!—manacles too tight 
around bony wrists, fever-hot, 
muscles sore and stiff with too long 


a confinement at the comm 
station— 

Tristan snapped clear of the con- 
tact with a backlash like a sailing 
boom across his face, gasping. 

AT ern 

Itsound like only a rattling trill, but 
Tristan had learned to recognize it as 
the closest a T’klirri mouth could get 
to the word Terran. He had to 
breathe heavily a few more times 
before he could find the composure 
to look at V’Shaket. 

[What is abnormal?] 

Tristan licked his lips. “Nothing.” 

V’Shaket did not answer. 

Tristan closed his eyes and 
reached out again, this time pre- 
pared. He caught the girl’s mind in 
his and held it close, cradling it, 
opening his soul to the pain and 
sending back all the compassion and 
understanding he could. He had 
been training for this for years. He 
had qualified in all the pre-med and 
psychiatry programs, had passed all 
the examinations, met every safety 
demand that must be met before a 
telepath could qualify to be an actual 
psychiatrist. He had been only two 
years away from his degree. 

And then the Advisory Bureau of 
the Overlords had reached down 
into the records of the Terran Repub- 
lic and selected him—him, out of all 
the psions on record with the Psionic 
Security, Intelligence and Opera- 
tions Network—to serve an eigh- 
teen-month tour of duty with the 
T’klirri Starhive as a communica- 
tions telepath. 

No, no, forget that, back off— 
Personal pain had no place in this. 
He let the girl’s—Reanna’s—mind 
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merge with his, taking in strength. 
Emotions fused on a primal level. 
Tristan felt awareness of her body 
overlie his own, realized she was still 
in relatively good physical shape 
despite the localized trauma of the 
multiple rapes. He saw the ornate, 
brightly-lit bridge of the Garad trader 
through her eyes, saw the robed and 
shockingly human forms of the 
Garadrim as they worked to bring 
their ship on an intercept course with 
the S’takkarel. He saw their House 
insignia, didn’t recognize it (Rash- 
alyn, Reanna whispered in his mind, 
House Rashalyn), saw the red haze 
of hatred over the two who had per- 
formed most of the rapes. The same 
haze covered them all—tTristan 
knew without the possibility of de- 
ception or mistake that not a single 
Garad, not even the women, had 
spoken up for Reanna—but on those 
two it was most intense. 

Tristan committed their faces to 
memory like twin brands. He felt 
scarred. 

The Agreement of Co-Dominion 
forbade this. The Overlords had 
agreed on that, after conquering the 
Republic. Humans and human 
psions might be indentured servants 
and bound by law to do the Over- 
lords’ bidding, but they weren’t 
slaves. This shouldn’t be happening. 
White-hot rage blurred Tristan’s 
sight. 

—thank you— whispered Reanna. 

Embarrassed, Tristan lowered his 
head. —it’s not right— 

—can you help?— 

—they are tklirri; i don’t know— 

Incomprehension. Reanna didn’t 
know the T’klirri. Tristan’s heart 
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sank; explaining the thought pro- 
cesses of T’klirri queens would take 
too long right now. Reanna’s telepa- 
thy was strong, but she hadn’t had 
half the training he had, and it 
showed. 

[Terran.] 

Tristan snapped to awareness. 

[Coordinates?] 

Still fused, Reanna heard the 
worker’s demand. She sent the data 
in a pulse of psychic knowledge; 
Tristan replied with their own coor- 
dinates, typing in what Reanna had 
sent him. V’Shaket let her posture 
relax back into her command couch. 

[Time to intercept?] she asked the 
worker. 

[Two hours.] 

[Match vector.] 

But Tristan had already sunk back 
into fusion. 

> ¢€ 

IN TWO HOURS OF ORDINARY 
conversation alone it is possible to 
learn a startling amount about any 
sapient being, depending on how 
open one is willing to be. Two hours 
of telepathic fusion, in which lying 
isn’t possible and information ex- 
change is an involuntary process, 
can produce a degree of intimacy 
equaled only by those who have 
been married for decades. 

By the time the Garad ship—a 
freighter, like the S’takkare/—had 
drawn to within shuttle-transfer dis- 
tance, Tristan James Falashaw and 
Reanna Maryam Malios knew virtu- 
ally everything about one another. 
What they looked like: the contrast 
between Reanna’s dark skin and 
Tristan’s pallor, between her dark 
eyes and his pale blue, her black hair 


to his blond. Tastes and preferences 
of food; music; politics. Religion: 
Reanna had been a Muslim, until her 
selection by PSION and the 
Garadrim; Tristan remained stub- 
bornly Catholic, his desperate faith 
revitalizing some of hers. Where 
they lived, when they had been born 
(Toronto, 2158; Shadowrealm, 
2161). Hopes, loves and dreams; the 
pain of their failures. A mutual ha- 
tred of the Overlords. A combined 
resolve to break free as soon as they 
could, by any way they could. To 
find one another when they went 
back to Earth. 

Tristan had never known any- 
thing, anyone, like this. His telepa- 
thy had emerged at fourteen, and 
from the beginning, his training had 
emphasized control, discipline, 
care. Never touch too deeply. You 
will lose yourself. Even Reanna’s 
amateur training from the other 
telepaths of the Shadowrealm 
colony had said the same: do not let 
yourself go inside another. You will 
lose yourself. 

But Tristan had lost most of him- 
self already, in nine months of bore- 
dom, loneliness, fear and 
gut-trapped anger. Reanna had lost 
even more. Their fusion was the re- 
turn of everything that had been 
taken away. Watching the Garad 
ship on the monitor, Tristan tried to 
remember what it had been like not 
to have Reanna in his mind, and 
couldn't. He had reached out to heal 
her, and they had healed each other. 
Restored each other. 

For amoment, God had been real 
again. 

—govan is coming across— sent 


Reanna. Her subconscious filled in 
the rest of the information: Govan 
Teiramon Rashalyn, captain of the 
Garad freighter Joranin, smuggler 
and pirate. There would be no com- 
bat and boarding here, though. Even 
Tristan, who knew as little about 
spacecraft as he could get away 
with, could see on the monitor that 
the Joranin had been badly dam- 
aged: black scores raked down its 
sides, and open gashes were riddled 
throughout its port flank. Weapons 
turrets had been burst open by tor- 
pedo shrapnel. The Joranin was not 
here to fight. 

—why are they here?— Tristan 
sent. 

—i don’t know— Reanna’s send- 
ing was miserable. —govan is para- 
noid, he has me wired—any psi 
work i do is monitored—he thinks 
i’m coordinating orbit vectors with 
you— 

—it’s okay, don’t worry— Tristan 
smiled, knowing she felt it as a wash 
of warmth and affection. —v’shaket 
is less afraid of me—i’m sure i can 
run a scan on govan once he gets 
here— He let the fusion subside to 
a low, golden warmth, opening his 
eyes to watch the bridge. 

The T’klirri were humming and 
clicking to one another in a way that 
was indefinably worried. Tristan 
blinked. It took a lot for the drones 
to register emotion to a human 
telepath. V’Shaket remained as un- 
readable as ever, but her protectors 
looked more alert, warier. 

The doors slid open. 

The three aliens in the door might 
not have been aliens at all. They 
stood, moved, breathed like hu- 
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mans. Even their culture, though 
strange, was not without parallel in 
human history. Only the metallic tint 
of long hair and irises marked them 
out, and the just-slightly-wrong pro- 
portions of their faces and bone 
structure. The genetic matches be- 
tween Garadrim and Humanity, 
some scientists had proclaimed, 
were so close that interbreeding 
might actually be possible. 

The Garadrim, of course, had 
stopped research into the area im- 
mediately, before anyone could dare 
to ask why that was so. 

“Vashir-Galimar V’Shaket!” de- 
claimed the leader, a tall man with 
long hair the color of polished cast 
iron. His robes swirled about him, 
scarlet and gold, almost but not quite 
obscuring the long and deadly 
blaster at his side. “Pre Avera Ti- 
Gelmara, bala menderos terahi—” 

Tristan closed his eyes and fo- 
cused. When he opened his eyes 
again, he understood the words. 

“so sorry for the delay in meet- 
ing you here. | hope we may con- 
tinue our arrangements—” 

(Where is it?] hissed V’Shaket. 

The second Garad, a shorter man 
in red hair and blue robes, stiffened 
in outrage only half-histrionic. “You 
shall not address Captain Govan so, 
Shipqueen! Have you no—” 

The sound of seven laser rods be- 
ing charged and brought to bear in 
one perfectly synchronized move- 
ment silenced the bridge. 

Over the heads of her protectors, 
whose weapons were now pointed 
straight at the Garadrim, V’Shaket 
rose. [Cease your noise,] she grated 
through mandibles that clicked and 
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clashed like stone knives. [We have 
brought payment. Where is the ship- 
ment?] 

Govan sighed and brought his fin- 
gers together. “Shipqueen V’Shaket 
—Friend V’Shaket—it distresses me 
that you would believe so little of 
me.” 

[You were four hours late. Where 
is the shipment?] 

“An unavoidable delay caused by 
certain Monitors of the Consortium 
—you are well aware of such pos- 
sible events—” 

CRACK! 

The Garadrim screamed and 
ducked away from the smoking spot 
on the wall behind them. Tristan 
couldn’t even tell which of the pro- 
tectors had fired. Wide-eyed, he 
pressed himself into his acceleration 
couch. 

[Where is the shipment] It wasn’t 
physically possible for a T’klirri to 
yell, but the rattling clicks were at 
their harshest and loudest. 

“We sustained damages!” shouted 
Govan. 

V’Shaket tilted her head, then 
motioned with one clawed limb—a 
learned gesture; the T’klirri did not 
use it amongst themselves. It looked 
oddly jarring to Tristan. Reanna sent 
him reassurance. 

Govan sighed. “One of the holds 
was broken open by a torpedo im- 
pact. We have only twenty tonnes 
left. Your payment to us will be re- 
duced accordingly.” 

V’Shaket clattered with anger. 
[This hurts all of us, Govan. You 
shall be more careful or we will find 
another partner.] 

Partner? 


Govan held up placating hands. 
“Shipqueen, | understand, believe 
me. Do you think | am happy about 
my credit loss? To say nothing of the 
expenses of repairs to the Joranin.” 
He smiled and spread his hands, 
palms up. “But recrimination serves 
none of us. Can we not let bygones 
be bygones?” 

V’Shaket’s breathing spicules flut- 
tered. [Agreed.] She trilled some- 
thing too basic for Tristan to follow. 
The protectors lowered their weap- 
ons. Tristan let out a breath of relief, 
feeling Reanna sigh with him back 
on the Joranin. Govan stepped for- 
ward carefully; the protectors parted 
before him. From a pouch on the 
belt which was her only article of 
clothing, V’Shaket took a round 
black disk and handed it to the 
Garad. 

{| will monitor the transaction,] 
she hissed warningly. 

“Of course, of course,” said 
Govan. He handed the disk to the 
third Garad, a platinum-haired 
woman with elfin features. She 
slipped the disk into a socket on her 
beltpad and began tapping keys. 

—what is this?—Tristan won- 
dered. 

Reanna shrugged. 

The door to the bridge slid open. 
Slowed by his focus elsewhere and 
his incomprehension, it took Tristan 
amomentto realize that Holdqueen 
K’Tiris had all four eyes—something 
that shouldn’t have happened for 
another few days—and that the pro- 
tectors around her were far more 
numerous than they should have 
been. Then he saw their weapons 
were leveled. 


—DOWN!— Reanna screamed 
in his mind. 

Tristan flung himself behind the 
couch as lances of coherent light 
ionized the air with miniature 
thunderblasts. The scent of ozone bit 
through the dusty, mildewy smell of 
the bridge. Metal shrieked as it va- 
porized. To the crackling sound of 
heat-ruptured chitin, a stench like 
burning hair permeated the air. A 
single Garad voice was screaming at 
the top of its lungs, too panicked to 
make sense to Tristan’s telepathy. 
And then silence fell as if a sword 
had cut the battle off. 

Shaking, Tristan peered over the 
couch. 

V’Shaket stood alone. Her protec- 
tors lay around her, dead, blood 
staining the deck shockingly red. 
Several of K’Tiris’ protectors had also 
fallen. K’Tiris did not look at them. 
Some of the workers had been shot; 
others stared blankly into space, 
minds pushed into shutdown by the 
struggle between the queens and the 
conflicting pheromones it was gen- 
erating. Govan huddled on the floor, 
quaking, hands over his head. No 
one was paying any attention to 
Tristan. 

[The Starqueens will have you 
shredded,] said V’Shaket. 

K’Tiris took a holocrystal from her 
belt and held it directly into one of 
the lights; under the EM stimulation, 
it shimmered and displayed a com- 
plex glyph, one Tristan couldn’t 
read. But the shock and horror that 
came off V’Shaket at the sight of that 
glyph were too strong for him to 
miss. 

[I speak for the Starqueens,] said 
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K’Tiris. 

“Ladies, ladies,” Govan managed. 
He rose to his knees. The other two 
Garadrim lay lifeless on the deck, 
laser burns like huge black splotches 
of oozing paint on their chests. 
“Surely we can work something 
out—” 

[Be silent!] hissed V’Shaket. She 
did not look away from K’Tiris. [You 
know nothing. You have nothing. 
You have murdered my protectors 
for no proof whatsoever, and | will 
have your head.] 

[We saw him accept payment. 
Where is the tax’m’ka?] K’Tiris coun- 
tered. 

What the hell—? 

Enlightenment came from an un- 
expected source. —tax’m’ka! allah’s 
mercy, that’s what they’re ship- 
ping!— Reanna’s mind-voice felt 
breathless. 

—the garadrim?— 

—the cargo they talked about— 
it’s a drug, or a hormone, some kind 
of mental enhancer—it’s illegal in 
the starhive, i only heard the name 
once but that’s it! that has to be!— 

[Tax’m’ka?] said V’Shaket. [I know 
of no such substance here, or on 
Captain Govan’s ship.] She directed 
a glance at the sensor station. [You 
are welcome to scan for its pres- 
ence.] 

—did they dump it?—sent Tristan 
urgently. 

—no, they haven’t had time— 

K’Tiris rattled off acommand. One 
of the protectors went to the scan 
station, pushed aside the dazed 
worker sitting there, and tapped 
rapid orders into the console. On the 
main viewscreen, a graphic wave of 
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blue light swept the Joranin. A string 
of symbols unfurled. 

[Negative,] said the protector. 

Inspiration lit a flare of terrified 
hope in Tristan’s mind and 
backlashed down the fusion link to 
Reanna. They made their plans in a 
millisecond. Tristan waited, feeling 
Reanna’s mind fade momentarily 
from his as she probed one of the 
Joranin’s bridge crew. It was vio- 
lent—the Garad would know what 
had happened—but with luck he 
would be stunned by the experience 
just long enough to let Tristan and 
Reanna do what they had to. She 
returned to the fusion and slammed 
her stolen information back into his 
head. Tristan forced himself upright 
and spoke. “Holdqueen K’Tiris?” 

From the startled reactions, it was 
clear that literally everyone had for- 
gotten he was there. [Terran,] said 
K’Tiris finally, as if she didn’t know 
what else to say. 

Tristan took it as acknowledge- 
ment. “Scan the lower deck module, 
on the eighteenth-band frequency.” 

For a moment, nobody on the 
bridge moved, though the fury and 
terror that exploded from Govan’s 
mind were a tangible impact. Tristan 
swayed. He did not let go of K’Tiris’ 
quadruple stare. 

The Holdqueen hissed. The pro- 
tector turned around and tapped 
again at the sensor controls. 

On the main screen, the wave of 
blue light swept the Joranin once 
more. And this time it stopped near 
the ship’s rear, where a compact 
area lit up in a red glow. More glyphs 
unfolded, also colored red. The 
protector’s answer was as flat as be- 


fore. [Twenty tonnes detected in a 
screened hold, beneath the drive 
projectors. ] 

[Take command stations,] said 
K’Tiris. The protectors instantly 
fanned out from her, moving to the 
vital stations around the bridge and 
displacing the stunned or dead 
workers. K’Tiris drew a lance pistol 
from her belt, looked at V’Shaket, 
then at Govan. [You have been 
found guilty of smuggling tax’m’ka. 
In the name of the Starqueens, | sen- 
tence you to death.] 

“Wait!” screamed Govan. 

K’Tiris shot him without a glance, 
then shot V’Shaket through her 
throat-column before Govan’s 
corpse had even begun to fall. Blood 
spattered the main screen. Govan’s 
body hit the deck with a sodden 
thump. V’Shaket’s corpse folded 
with careful grace, as if refusing to 
abandon dignity even in death. 
K’Tiris watched it fall, immobile face 
blank. 

“Hol—” Tristan corrected himself 
at the last instant. “Shipqueen K’Tiris. 
A friend of mine helped—” 

He froze as the muzzle of the 
lance pistol transfixed his face. 

[Take station.] 

“Shipqueen—” 

[Take station.] The words sounded 
dead. 

Trembling, Tristan climbed back 
into the acceleration couch. —don’t 
worry—he sent to Reanna. —they’I] 
search the ship and take it into cus- 
tody—you’re too valuable—they 
won't treat you badly— 

—i hope so— 

—trust me—you have nothing 
to— 


His thought burst under a vibrat- 
ing, deafening impact that shook 
him so strongly he thought the 
S‘takkarel had been hit. He looked 
about wildly, not understanding why 
everyone was so calm. 

Then his eyes found the main 
viewscreen. 

The Joranin was listing heavily. 
Fire poured out of its sides. Terror 
and fright struck him like a freezing 
flood: Reanna, smoke and fire all 
around her on the bridge, the dead 
falling everywhere, heat boiling ever 
higher in the air. Over the ship, a 
crosshairs graphic lined up, targeting 
with lethal precision. 

“No!” Tristan screamed. 

The S’takkarel's guns fired again. 
Tristan saw the positron bolts slam 
into the freighter’s side, detonating in 
brilliant white flares. Flame burst 
from every port, every aperture of the 
ship. The screen glowed dazzingly 
white; flashed to black as the sen- 
sors’ safety locks cut in. 

Vertigo ripped a chasm through 
Tristan’s soul, like a spear of black 
ice so cold and sharp that pain and 
numbness struck in one blow. The 
ship seemed to be falling, impossi- 
bly fast. In his mind there was noth- 
ing, nothing, nothing. His thoughts 
screamed through the void, to the 
limit of the telepathic amplifier’s 
power, seeking a fragment, a hint, 
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anything. 

There was nothing. 

Reanna was gone. 

The screen cleared. Sparkling 
clouds dispersed to infinity: the dust 
of the Joranin, annihilated by the 
detonation of its own fusion reactors. 
And then there was nothing but 
empty space, and the red light of a 
dying star. 

Shipqueen K’Tiris lifted a claw. 
[Set course for a transfer jump to 
K’parrak,] she ordered. A fresh wave 
of musk filled the bridge as she 
pumped out command _phero- 
mones. The dazed workers began 
slowly to move, accepting her orders 
as they felt the chain of command 
shift. Other workers came in to re- 
move the dead bodies of the smug- 
glers. From their stations, the 
protectors watched, weapons poised 
like thunder as order was restored. 
The S’takkarel began to decelerate, 
slowly coming about to the correct 
angle for the transfer jump departure. 

In the corner, lying on his couch, 
Tristan stared at the ceiling. Tears 
rolled steadily down from his eyes, 
wetting his ears and the back of his 
jaw. His face worked, trying hard to 
hold back the sobs. If any of the 
T’klirri heard the soft sounds, or un- 
derstood the tears, they made no 
acknowledgement of it. 

He was, after all, only an alien. 


An Eye to See 


C. Earle Hanks 
illustrated by Marc Holmes 


Te STRINGS BEGAN TO TIGHTEN ABOUT SEVEN O’CLOCK 
that evening. They tugged gently at first, just a tickle in my 
chest, but a tickle that gave me direction. It pulled me through 
the snow and past the bright cafes and bistros edging Eighth 
Avenue. Warmth and laughter rolled from an open door onto 


the icy street, enveloping me. For an instant the bright light on the snow startled 
me; something nudged my memory like a presence beside me, but | kept 
going. The pull was growing stronger, the tension of the strings increasing. | 
ducked my chin into my collar against the chill and counted my steps. It was 
the only way to avoid thinking about what I'd find when the strings led me 
to the stress point. 

At Fourth Street | knew by the singing tautness and growing pain in my chest 
that Id found the crisis center. Now all | had to do was wait. | winked on my 
Eye, focusing and checking wide angle, telephoto, available light. (Light wasn’t 
a real problem. Calgary is the best-lit city in North America and the metro 
core is set at permanent daylight.) | recorded an establishing shot: the inter- 
section, the up and down lanes, a slow pan of the street. 

| felt a final jerk on one of the strings just as | raised my eyes. There was a 
terrible squeal in the up lane and my Eye recorded the flit perfectly as it twisted 
and plunged down, embedding itself in the flit below. 

The concussion rocked the street. | kept my Eye on the wreck, walking 
carefully towards it, flooding the area with my palmlite so my viewers would 
get a clear picture. By the time the medics arrived, I’d recorded the gory death 
of the passenger in the down-flit, the screaming agony of its driver, and was 
zooming in on the face of the man from the up-flit. He sat completely 
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unharmed on the curb: face white 
and blank eyes staring at the hissing, 
sparking mass of metal and flesh in 
front of him. 

| winked off. Nothing here was 
different from any other crash Id re- 
corded. | moved around the crowd, 
seeking a hook—an odd angle, 
something different—anything to 
grab the viewers. The sudden pain in 
my chest gave it to me. Three strings 
pulled me here; one had eased. The 
guy on the curb. One had broken 
immediately. The dead passenger, 
obviously. Now the third string was 
shrieking with tension. It had to be 
the driver of the down-flit. | pushed 
through the shivering bodies of the 
gaping crowd and found a spot 
where | could see the driver’s face 
and part of her body through her 
shattered window. Perfect! 

Eye on, palmlite flooding the re- 
mains of the flit, | wide-angled it, 
showing the crush of metal, steam, 
and oil. | zoomed in on the woman’s 
face just as she took a last shudder- 
ing breath, arched her back, and 
went limp, staring directly into my 
Eye. Excellent. A quick turn, and the 
telephoto caught the up-flit driver, 
still staring blindly ahead. As | 
panned back to wide angle, the 
Shopmen helped him up and ush- 
ered him into the Shopvan. | held the 
shot steady until the van faded into 
the drifting snow. | turned, doused 
the light, and winked my Eye off. 

| had a feeling this was a high-pay 
item so | headed straight for the near- 
est comm unit, which happened to 
be in The Rocking Tortoise. As soon 
as | got a table, | punched my key 
into the menu and ordered a Slow- 


poke and a privacy shield. The drink 
arrived just before the shield 
dropped. 

When the shield was in place, | 
called CKOH. Gizelle answered 
immediately, her face lighting up on 
the screen. 

“Larry! You just got on shift, didn’t 
you? Got something already? |’ll 
never know how you manage to out- 
scoop everybody else. Let’s have it.” 

She was a big, sloppy woman with 
greasy hair, but she was the best 
editor CKOH had and she always 
paid fair. We’d won several awards 
together and | trusted her with all my 
stuff. 

With the cable from the comm 
unit plugged into the port behind my 
ear, | downloaded to the net, giving 
Gizelle the details of the crash ver- 
bally. Her eyes flickered as she 
watched her screen, evaluating au- 
dience potential. | sipped my drink 
and waited. It’s always dicey at this 
point because I’m never sure exactly 
what | got. Most Eyes are like that. 
We spend so much time setting up 
the shot and controlling technicali- 
ties that we often don’t see what 
we’re shooting. So when her eyes 
widened and she leaned forward, | 
tensed. 

“Geez, Larr, look at this!” she 
whispered, and split the screen so | 
could see what she was editing. It 
was the perp, staring into space. 

“He’s On,” | said, frowning. That 
much was obvious now, and made 
for better ratings, but being spaced 
on drugs was hardly earth-shaking 
news. 

“No, Larr, | mean look at him!” 

With a swift glance at me, she 


blew up the picture of his face. “Do 
you know who this is?” she said, 
looking a little green. 

| checked his face again and 
blinked. Oh, yeah, | knew. What 
was he doing in Calgary? A cold that 
had nothing to do with winter slith- 
ered down my spine. We stared at 
each other in the viewscreen. 
Gizelle swallowed and bit her lip. | 
exhaled a very shaky breath. 

“So, Zella,” | said, trying to grin, 
“whatcha think we oughta do now?” 

She ignored my pitiful attempt to 
minimize the problem. 

“Even if we don’t run it,” she said, 
choosing her words with great care, 
“his people will hear there was an 
Eye on the scene, recording, and be 
looking for you. Soon as they find 
you, they’I| know who you called. 
You know who backs him—you 
know what they do to anyone who 
crosses him. And showing him On... 
His entire campaign is based on be- 
ing clean; he’d never stop looking for 
us.” 

We stared at each other again. 
This time | bit my lip. | tried to sound 
strong and sure of myself, but | don’t 
think | fooled either of us. 

“So our best defense is immediate 
airing, right? They wouldn’t dare 
come after us if the whole world 
knows what we know...would 
they?” 

Gizelle just shook her head. “Oh, 
Larr. You’ve been an Eye a long 
time, but you’re still a baby, aren’t 
you?” She drew in a deep breath and 
straightened up. She even managed 
to smile at me. “It’s divin’ time, 
sweetie,” she whispered, as if some- 
one was already listening. “Where 
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you want to go? Who you want to 
be?” 

“ella,” | said helplessly, “Zella...” 

“Just pick, Larry, and get out. I’Il 
have a little more time. I'll take care 
of everything; they won't find a clue 
here, | promise. This piece will 
knock ‘em dead, though. Our swan 
song, eh?” 

So | picked. When an Eye hires on, 
he creates six alternate identities and 
the broadcaster sets them up. A 
strange impulse hit me and went 
with it, picking number six—one I'd 
entered on a whim, never intending 
to actually use. Later I'd wonder if 
the strings had made me psychic. 

While she edited the rest of the 
piece, Zella set everything in motion 
and the “new me” came to life. All 
my credits were transferred, new 
records created, old ones destroyed. 
I'd be able to access my data and 
credits from anywhere on the planet. 
| wouldn’t even go home. It would 
be straight out of the Tortoise to Port 
McCall. It only took a few seconds | 
think, but when she turned back to 
me, my drink was gone. There were 
tears in her eyes, but she winked at 
me and saluted. 

“See ya, Larr,” she smiled. “You're 
the best. This piece alone would set 
you up—it could break his power 
permanently. It'll certainly lose him 
the Solar Presidency. The Shopmen 
will love it! They’ve known he was 
dirty from the beginning but couldn’t 
prove it.” She waggled her eye- 
brows. “You'd be a hero if you still 
existed, Larry Trask.” 

Her smile wavered. “Your dive 
bonus is a hefty one; you won't have 
any worries about credit. Maybe 
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we'll meet in another life, eh?” 

“Yeah,” | grunted, not quite able 
to be so cavalier. Then | softened. 
“Don’t dive too deep, Gizelle. It’d be 
nice to see you again in this life.” She 
was gone. The screen static hissed at 
me and | started to unplug. 

Something jiggled in my mind. 
There was something odd...an ano- 
maly in that recording. The profes- 
sional in me snapped to attention 
and | replayed the scene on the unit, 
watching carefully. There! | went 
over the last few seconds, just before 
| winked off—I was turning from the 
accident scene and heading to the 
bar to report. 

The view swung from the distant 
lights of the Shopvan to the gawkers 
on the sidewalk. My palmlite was 
too bright for close-up work and it lit 
the bystanders brilliantly before | put 
it out. They were all glaring white 
profiles, staring after the Van. 

Except one. One of them was 
looking directly at me and speaking. 
My heart began to thump. His face 
was overexposed so | dimmed the 
screen and zoomed in on what de- 
tails were left. | ran through the se- 
quence in slowmo. He was looking 
right into my Eye. His tongue was 
touching his teeth, his mouth open- 
ing and slightly puckered. | couldn’t 
hear the sound above the crowd and 
the sirens. | began to sweat. 

| reviewed it again and again and 
realized it couldn’t be one of “the 
great man’s” thugs or I’d be dead 
already. So who was it? | shivered, 
seeing the shape of his mouth. He 
wasn’t saying “Larry” or even “Larr.” 
That would take a wide, broad shape 
to his mouth. His was rounded. He 


was saying “Lor.” 

“Oh, no,” | whispered. Heart 
pounding, | released the zoom and 
looked at his whole body. | could 
deny it no longer. The cowlick he’d 
never quite conquered, the lopsided 
nose, gangly arms... It was Robbie. 

| couldn’t breathe. When | looked 
out of the smoky shield he was sit- 
ting across from me, watching. Of 
course he couldn’t see me, but the 
way he was staring at the reflective 
surface, | knew he wouldn't leave. 

“Well,” | muttered, “okay. | can’t 
hide here forever.” 

| wiped memory and unplugged, 
drew in a deep breath, and raised the 
shield. 

He was staring, eyes black in an 
ashen face. | felt a rush of anger, 
raging fury | thought I’d left behind 
years ago. But it was there inside me, 
as fresh and real as the first time I’d 
felt it. | would have stabbed him if 
there’d been a knife handy. | de- 
cided | wasn’t obligated to make it 
easier for him, so | folded my arms 
and scowled. 

He tried to speak but nothing 
would come out. | rolled my eyes 
and shoved my key into the menu 
again, ordering him a stiff drink. 
When it came, | thrust it at him and 
sat back again. | was surprised when 
he downed the whole thing. He 
choked a little; the color came back 
into his face and he began to breathe 
more normally. 

“Lauren,” he croaked, “it really is 
you! I—I wasn’t sure. You’ve... 
changed.” 

Changed! | chortled inside, hop- 
ing he was horrified. He caught sight 
of my cable near the comm unit and 


| reached up swiftly to close the port 
behind my ear. 

“An Eye?” he asked incredulously. 
“You're an Eye? You?” 

| handed him my card, filled with 
cruel delight at his confusion. My 
card read, “Larry Trask, Eye. CKOH. 
‘A thousand Eyes 24 hours a day.’” 

“Larry Trask? That’s you? Larry?” 

| smiled. Oh, revenge was sweet! 
\'d forgotten the mess outside, the 
muscle that would soon be on my 
trail, even my dive. 

“| don’t understand,” he said, be- 
wildered. “How could you become 
an Eye? You hated them. And why 
‘Larry?’ What happened to you, 
Lauren?” 

| didn’t plan it, it just happened. It 
was all that sweet, innocent, small- 
town-boy debris! Fallout, all of it. 
Pure poison. | bought it once, but 
never again. | exploded. | leaned 
over the table and pushed my face 
into his and snarled at him. He 
flinched away from the hatred and 
pain in my voice and | felt a rush I'd 
never experienced before, a bone- 
deep need to hurt him. 

“The only friend | ever had be- 
trayed me,” | hissed. “He said he’d 
always be there. When everything 
fell apart, when | really needed him, 
he was gone. | never saw him again 
and | never want to! Understand?” 

| leapt up and raced out of the 
Tortoise. | hit the cold air outside, 
saw the smoking wreck in the street, 
and it came back to me like a sucker 
punch. | had to leave! Gizelle was 
probably already out of town. 

“Lauren!” 

| heard desperation in his voice 
and sped into the crowd. I’m small; 
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| slipped easily into the crowd. | 
knew | could lose him. He called 
again, but his voice was fainter. | 
laughed to myself. There was noth- 
ing he could say that would make 
me turn around. It was right that | left 
him wondering what had happened 
to me, why I'd done it. Just what he 
did to me. 

Then he said it. He shouted it, and 
| heard him clearly. 

“Lauren, please! They told me you 
were dead!” 

My legs turned to stone and some- 
thing burst inside me. | couldn’t 
move, | couldn’t think, and the 
crowd surged past me. There was 
someone facing me. He put his 
hands on my shoulders but | couldn’t 
raise my eyes. He lifted my chin until 
| looked at him and saw his eyes 
were as tormented as my own. 

“Have you thought all this time...” 
he began, then saw the truth in my 
face. 

| just stared at him, feeling the last 
ten years of anger and hatred coiled 
in my stomach like an evil growth. 
He glanced around us and urged me 
into the nearest diner. Distantly, | 
knew we were a long way from the 
accident and we were going into an 
obscure cafe. Perhaps it would be 
safe for a little while. Then we were 
sitting in the warmth and he was 
pushing a drink at me. | knew as | 
slugged it down that he was prob- 
ably appreciating the irony. Faint 
amusement loosened the anger in- 
side me. | began to feel again. 

For ten years I’d tried to forgive 
him, but it was clear now | hadn't. 
I'd told myself again and again that 
| understood why he wouldn’t want 
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to see me. He was so...gentle...at 
sixteen, so easily hurt. And watching 
me murder Helen must have almost 
destroyed him. Maybe they thought 
it was too much for him to deal with. 
Maybe telling him | was dead was 
the only way to help him cope with 
what | did. But why hadn’t they told 
me what they'd done? Why didn’t they 
explain to me why he didn’t come, 
didn’t call, and (most especially) why 
he didn’t even write to me? 

When | finally looked up, he was 
taking in every detail of my appear- 
ance, with haunted eyes. He cleared 
his throat and traced a pattern on the 
scarred table top. 

“| never thought to question the 
Franks,” he said quietly. “A few 
weeks after—it—happened, | went 
to another foster home and never 
went back to Bragg Creek. If I’d 
known...” 

His face was white again, his hand 
shaking just a little. He tucked it 
under the table. 

“I held you till the medics came, 
Lauren. There was blood every- 
where; half your face was gone. It 
just never occurred to me that you... 
might survive.” 

| nodded. They wouldn’t let me 
see myself until the first year of re- 
construction was over, but | had a 
pretty good idea of how horrific I’d 
been. 

Robbie did something then that no 
one else had dared. He leaned 
across the table and touched the 
right side of my face, gently feeling 
the plastiskin, then brushed his fin- 
gers over the left side. The skin on 
my left cheek registered his touch all 
too well. | closed my eyes to try to 


hold the hurt in. No one had 
touched me like that in ten years. 

CKOH would be shocked, | told 
myself with a sneer, trying to get 
control again. Their toughest Eye, 
Larry Trask, breaking down because 
somebody touched him. (The self- 
pitying whine at the end helped a 
little.) 

He gave me a moment then asked 
the question that must have been 
burning him up since he had real- 
ized who | was. 

“Why didn’t you call me?” 

| looked at the table. “I wasn’t 
conscious for most of the first year,” 
| said levelly. “When | asked, they 
said no one had tried to see me. Ever. 
When | could speak clearly again, | 
called the Franks and they said you 
hadn’t lived there for a long time. 
They didn’t know where you were.” 

| shrugged and looked up at him, 
discovering | wanted to let him know 
that | understood how he was re- 
pelled by a murderer. “I tried to un- 
derstand, Robbie. | thought | did. 
After the second year of surgeries | 
realized | couldn’t blame you for not 
wanting to see me.” 

His face was blank. He didn’t un- 
derstand. Trying for patience, | told 
him, “It made sense to me that some- 
one like you...a poet, a writer, 
couldn’t stand to be around a killer.” 

There was no mistaking his reac- 
tion now. Pure shock. My anger 
flared again. 

“What, are we not supposed to 
mention it? You think I should act 
like it never happened?” | looked 
away. “Well, it did happen, Robbie. 
| killed Helen and nothing can 
change that. So you can shake my 


hand and say ‘we'll get together 
sometime’ and go on your way. I’ve 
lived alone with it for ten years; | can 
manage very well without you.” 

“Lauren, you didn’t kill Helen.” 

“Don’t patronize me!” | snapped. 
“| know what | did. If | hadn’t 
stepped out in front of Jackson’s flit, 
it never would have happened.” 

He rubbed his face and eyes then 
looked at me, frowning. “Didn't they 
ever talk to you about the accident?” 

| shook my head. | was so in- 
volved in recovering from recon- 
struction and getting used to my Eye 
that it never came up. That, and 
dealing with the strings in a hospi- 
tal—where people died every day. 

Robbie was the only one | ever 
told about the strings. At first he 
doubted. Invisible strings that went 
through me and connected to other 
people? Strings that tightened and 
broke at death? | was amazed to 
learn no one else had them. | led him 
to two accidents and we watched 
them happen before he believed me. 
Then we hatched the scheme: use 
my strange gift to stop death and 
pain. It seemed so simple! 

One day the strings tightened, 
leading us to the highway at the edge 
of Bragg Creek. | jumped out to try 
to stop Jackson’s flit in the down 
lane. He swerved up, right into 
Helen’s oncoming flit. She died in- 
stantly. For years | woke up scream- 
ing, seeing the whole twisting, 
shrieking mass of metal coming at 
me. And Helen, mangled, spurting 
blood everywhere, hanging out her 
window. That was all | ever remem- 
bered. The impact and months after- 
ward were lost to me. 
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But Robbie held me till the med- 
ics came. Somehow, that was good 
to know. 

“Lauren, listen to me,” Robbie 
said, snatching me back from the 
past. “The Shopmen established that 
Jackson was On when it happened. 
He had more than enough room to 
stop before he got to you. But be- 
cause he was On, he was out of con- 
trol anyway. Who knows what 
might have happened if you hadn't 
stopped him? There was a busload of 
kids behind Helen. Maybe that’s 
why the strings were pulling. Maybe 
you saved their lives. But if he hadn’t 
been On, Helen would be alive. You 
didn’t kill her, Jackson did. That’s 
why he was put away. Didn’t you 
wonder why the Shopmen never 
came after you?” 

| nodded, feeling washed out, 
drained. | suppose | was in shock. 
My voice was weak. “I figured they 
thought three years of surgery and 
recovery therapy was enough of a 
load for anyone.” 

He traced a watermark on the 
table, biting his lip. Without looking 
up, he said quietly, “Is that why you 
became an Eye? To punish yourself 
because the Shop didn’t?” 

| gaped at him. | almost slapped 
him, but as | lifted my hand, | knew 
he was right. | didn’t even realize 
what I’d done to myself. | dropped 
my hand into my lap and closed my 
eyes, feeling my life shatter around 
me. 

“It seemed like the perfect job,” | 
said, trembling. “It combined my 
new Eye and the strings. | thought 
they may as well do something for 
me, since they’d given me so much 
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pain and sorrow. | knew they could 
make me rich.” 

And they had, too. | was the best- 
paid Eye in the business. Eyes only 
get paid by the piece and | was al- 
ways there, waiting, before the ac- 
tion even started. | always got the 
hottest stories. (Those handy little 
strings!) 

A swift look raked over my hair 
and clothing. He glowered. “But 
why dress like that? | didn’t know if 
you were a man or woman. And 
why ‘Larry?’ | don’t understand.” 

That one was easy. “Protective 
coloration,” | told him. “This isn’t a 
small town, Robbie. Since Calgary 
annexed Red Deer, aman or woman 
alone on the streets is asking for it, 
especially at night, the best shift for 
an Eye. I’ve found, with all the pho- 
bias out there, if they aren’t sure 
what you are, they tend to leave you 
alone. | blend into the crowd, and 
get overlooked or avoided.” | sighed. 
“And whether or not it’s admitted, 
men are still given more weight in 
the Eye business. So | became ‘Larry 
Trask.” 

| couldn’t stop the corner of my 
mouth from twitching. “I’m the 
anonymous, androgynous Eye.” 

He laughed, and the sound 
brought back a hundred memories | 
thought I’d lost. For an instant our 
eyes met and we were back beside 
that campfire in the mountains, 
laughing ourselves sick over all the 
combinations we could make from 
the words enemy, anemone, enema 
and Emma. 

Robbie loved words. He used 
them to worm his way past my 
defenses when we shared the same 


foster home. He used them to show 
me the world as he saw it, life as it 
seemed to him, and finally, myself as 
he saw me. Words could be both 
weapon and balm in his hands, but 
because he was so careful with his 
insight, | trusted him. He was my first 
and only friend, the one person | 
opened my soul to. 

He turned my own words back on 
me now and skewered me neatly 
with that clear sight and depth of 
perception. 

“You left one out,” he said. “You 
mean the anonymous, androgynous, 
autonomous Eye.” 

It bit deep. He always maintained 
that we needed other people, that | 
shut everyone out. So I’d let him in. 
But after | thought he defected, hated 
me, | never let anyone else get close. 
It was too painful. And now with one 
word, he sliced through all my de- 
fenses, opened the dark rooms of my 
soul to the light, and left me exposed 
and shivering as | assimilated what 
he’d told me. 

No one blamed me for the acci- 
dent. Robbie thought I was dead. He 
would have been there. He hadn’t 
betrayed me. The thoughts whirled 
in my head, then tiny bits came 
clear. | was reliving Helen’s death 
every night on my job, and for what? 
| hated Robbie for ten years and for 
what? I’d cut myself off from every- 
one, everything that might have 
eased my pain. | was alone, lonely, 
and very, very tired. | couldn’t stop 
the shaking deep inside. 

His voice seemed very far away, 
and | saw him through a haze that 
was growing thicker and thicker. 

“You don’t belong here, Lauren. 


You've done some marvelous work 
as a reporter: that interview with the 
mayor of Edmonton, the piece on 
the Mars refugees, the documentary 
on aging. Don’t destroy yourself with 
this vulture stuff.” 

He must have realized | wasn’t 
following him. He stood and pulled 
me up beside him. 

“Come home with me and rest,” 
he said. “Take some time to think. 
You've had a lot of blows tonight. 
Take some time off.” 

| stared at him. Of course. He 
didn’t know | was diving. A thought 
hit me. 

“Where do you live, Robbie?” 

He smiled then. It was a genuine 
Robbie-smile: one that started in his 
eyes and filled his face with light. It 
made you feel you were the most 
wonderful person in the universe. It 
was what made me listen to him all 
those years ago. 

“| live in a lighthouse on the east 
coast, Lauren. Oh, it’s not in use, but 
it’s real. There’s plenty of room, and 
no one else for miles.” 

He added softly, “You might not 
even feel the strings out there.” 

| pondered. | was having trouble 
thinking clearly, the haze was getting 
thicker, but | knew | had to get out 
of Calgary and ports all over western 
Canada were probably being 
watched by now. 

“My flit isn’t far from here,” he 
said. “We can pack up your things 
and leave as soon as you want.” 

It was perfect. My numbed mind 
recognized that and | grabbed it, 
trusting him without a second 
thought. 

“Can't go home,” | mumbled, 
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“Nothing there anyway. Just go, 
Robbie. Let’s just go.” 

Amazingly, he didn’t ask any 
questions. Within minutes we were 
in the up lane heading east out of 
town, on autopilot. When we hit the 
flat, snow-dusted plains of the 
Saskatchewan Farming Conglomer- 
ate, | told Robbie about “the man,” 
how I'd caught him on my Eye in 
Calgary, and about my dive. | told 
him what I’d done there in the privacy 
shield, that I’d chosen my old real iden- 
tity to dive with. | was Lauren Bell 
again, never to be connected with 
Larry Trask. He stared at me. 

“Lauren,” he said, hesitating, “| 
came to Calgary to find Larry Trask. 
CKOH told me he often began his 
shift down on Eighth Avenue and | 
was down there watching for him.” 

“What?” Now | was really confused. 

He spread his hands. “It was your 
piece on the mayor. You caught her 
and showed her in a way no one 
ever imagined.” His mouth twitched 
into a grin. “You probably know 
what they called her down east.” 

| grinned back. My work had shat- 
tered everyone’s conception of 
Edmonton’s leading citizen, and it 
still shocked me that she’d opened 
up like that to me. 

He nodded at me. “I knew when 
| watched it that Larry Trask had to 
be absolutely amazing with his Eye, 
able to turn it on and off and record 
without anyone knowing. He had to 
be unobtrusive and able to lull his 
subjects, get them to relax and be 
themselves.” 

He looked at me intently. “That’s 
what | need, Lauren. | have a project 
started, but the subjects clam up the 
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second they think they’re being re- 
corded.” His face became animated. 
| recognized Robbie-in-the-grip-of- 
a-mission. 

“There’s a whole village near my 
lighthouse,” he continued eagerly. 
“These people are old—they actu- 
ally remember fishing with nets and 
boats! Their accents, their songs, 
their expressions are priceless. But | 
can’t get them on any kind of record- 
ing. You see why | need you?” 

| nodded, adding it up in my head. 
“How're you funding this, Robbie? 
What are you living on? How did 
you expect to hire the best Eye in the 
business?” 

He looked surprised. “My books 
pull in more than enough. | don’t 
have to work at all if | don’t want to.” 

| gaped at him. “You did it? You’re 
a writer?” 

When he nodded, | turned away, 
staring out at the darkness. How had 
he managed to stay so true to him- 
self when | had lost myself so com- 
pletely? 

He reached into a bag in the back 
seat of the flit and pulled out a small, 
worn book of poetry. “This is the first 
one | ever published,” he said, and 
gave it to me. | recognized the name 
on the cover, one he’d made up long 
ago. He opened it to the dedication 
and | read it silently. 

For Lauren, who taught me all | 
know of love and died showing me 
how. 

| turned and blinked at him. Impa- 
tient anger flared in his eyes. 

“What would you call it, Lauren? 
You didn’t know who was in those 
flits when you tried to stop the acci- 
dent. You just wanted to stop it, to 


save someone pain and sorrow. You 
cared enough to risk yourself for 
someone else. That’s love in my 
book!” 

His voice gentled. “Lauren, you 
were the only one who listened, re- 
ally listened, to me. You made me 
believe that others would value what 
| had to say. When you...died, | 
knew | had to live up to your belief 
in me. It was the best way | could 
think of to keep you with me.” 

| shook my head and turned away. 
| was losing the fight with the cloud 
of exhaustion that enveloped me. 
The last thing | saw was Robbie, lit 
by the dim wash of light from the 
control panel, watching the Aurora 
shimmering to the north and hum- 
ming along with his favorite music. 
Just after we passed Winnipeg, | fell 
asleep, thinking of the day we 
climbed Banded Peak, wishing | 
could go back there and start over. 

> € 

THE MOUNTAIN WAS HARD. IT WAS 
unforgiving. It didn’t care whether 
we succeeded or failed. Those were 
the lessons we learned when we 
tried to climb Banded Peak. Mother 
Nature was not the smiling, gentle, 
maternal creature we thought she 
was. In fact she was cold, brutal, and 
uncaring. | suppose that was what 
made our last few steps to the crest 
of the icy peak so exhilarating. 

We should have been dead. We 
were unequipped and inexperi- 
enced, stupid tourists who thought 
climbing was like strolling through a 
park. But we survived the terror of 
discovering our mistake and we 
went on, which was perhaps the stu- 
pidest thing we could have done. 


But finally we stood at the top of the 
world with our feet buried in daz- 
zling snow and yelled our triumph to 
the clean west winds. We shouted it 
to Bragg Creek, to Calgary, to the 
trees, the rocks, and the tumbled ice 
we had conquered. We leapt and 
danced and hugged. In the end we 
leaned against one another, silenced 
by the awesome majesty around us, 
cleansed by the white snow, fresh 
winds, and bright sun. We both 
knew we'd changed our world. 
We'd proven at last that we could 
win. And we did it together. 

| turned to Robbie. His grin out- 
shone the sun. | knew | would al- 
ways remember him like this, that all 
my life I’d wish we could be fifteen 
again and climb “our” mountain. My 
future would be colored and bright- 
ened with the pure whites and crys- 
tal blues of the crest of our mountain. 

Without warning, Robbie turned 
into Jackson. Face livid with hatred, 
he pulled a knife from his pack and 
stabbed me in the chest. | could hear 
the shriek of metal echoing from the 
peaks—the sound of Jackson’s flit 
slamming into Helen’s. 

| woke clutching my chest, and 
gasping for air. It was a dream! But 
the pain didn’t go away. It got worse. 
| was in the flit and Robbie was 
there, calling to me, trying to hold 
me, but the pain was caving my 
chest in. | couldn’t breathe. 

“Lauren! Is it the strings? Lauren, 
what's happening?” 

| focused on his face. He was right. 
It was the strings, but with a terrify- 
ing difference. It was my own string 
that was so tight. 

“Us! Robbie, it’s us!” 
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He let me go and twisted to grab 
the wheel, his action canceling the 
autopilot. Bright lights danced in 
front of my eyes, but darkness was 
filling the flit, rising to engulf us, blot 
us out. We slowed and the dark 
flowed over my shoulders. We 
edged off the lane; | felt myself 
drowning in black. | heard his voice, 
harsh over the throbbing agony. We 
swerved right and plunged off the up 
lane, diving in a tight spiral to the 
earth. The strings snapped, flinging 
me into oblivion. 

When | opened my eyes, his grim 
face came into focus with agonizing 
slowness. | registered the cold 
breeze and hard ground, the trem- 
bling in the arms that held me 
against him. 

“We're alive!” | croaked. 

He let out a great sigh and 
dropped his head. When he raised it, 
his eyes were bleak. “It was the wind 
gusts. A fuel transport swerved into 
the flit behind us. They would have 
taken us out with them if you hadn’t 
given me warning.” He tightened his 
arms. “I had to fly us right off the lane 
and down into the fields to get out 
of the way. We barely made it.” 

He glanced back at the burning 
wreck behind him. “As it is...” 

He stopped and | knew when | 
saw it that there could be no one 
alive in the inferno. 

Then it hit me. | sat up, my hand 
flat on my chest, my mouth open. 

“They’re gone. Robbie, the strings 
are gone!” | was crying and laugh- 
ing at the same time like an idiot. 
“Oh, Robbie, they’re gone.” 

There was no pain, no stretching, 
no pulling. There was nothing—only 
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my heart hammering against my 
hand. It was as if the blazing heat had 
cauterized the wound in my soul. 

When | could get up, we checked 
the wreck, but there was nothing we 
could do for anyone there. We left 
before the Shopmen could arrive 
and check my ID. 

| was silent the rest of the way to 
the coast, remembering the girl I’d 
been and how Robbie had revealed 
her to me; thinking of the way he’d 
revealed me to myself once again. 
Just as before, he’d seen something 
completely different from what | had 
seen. He’d given me back something 
I'd lost that terrible day in Bragg 
Creek. And, | thought wonderingly, 
he might even have given me a fu- 
ture that would make me feel whole 
again. 

We reached his lighthouse just as 
the sun was coming up over the 


ocean. While he took his luggage in 
| clambered down the path to the 
tiny beach tucked between soaring 
cliffs. The waves thundered against 
the rocks, ran high on the sand, and 
turned to foam. | kicked off my shoes 
and waded into the hissing bubbles. 

The water was freezing, but the 
rising sun caught it and turned it to 
blazing white around my feet. | felt 
the wind against my face and stared 
up into the clear blue sky. It was a 
new day. | was at sea level on the far 
side of Canada and | had conquered 
another mountain. The sky arched 
above me and the white foam 
washed past my legs, scouring the 
last ten years from me. | was young 
again, my whole life ahead of me. 

| raised my arms to the sky and felt 
triumph flow through me. Then 
Robbie was there beside me. My 
grin outshone the sun. 
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Lying with wolves 


Sandra Kasturi 


A woman who loves a wolf 

can never be satisfied with anyone else. 
All other creatures will disappear 

from her heart. 

The caress of a man or a woman, 

a butterfly or a bear 

will leave her dull, unburnished. 

But a wolf’s length of tongue 

between her legs alone 

is enough to change the new world order. 
Ah, she will sigh, ah, ah, ah. 


He teaches her music, 

for wolves know music 

better than they know almost anything else; 
she drifts on the notes of his moonlit baying. 
She gives him her words 

(she has always had too many words) 
preserved in canning jars by her grandmother, 
now resting heavy in her woven basket; 

he swallows them delicately from her spoon. 


A woman who loves a wolf 

needs him beside her 

inside her 

his belly pressed against her back, 

his teeth sharp against her shoulder blade. 
Ah, she cries, ah, ah, ah. 


(continues... 
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Nights she sleeps in a curl 
against his hairy body, 

her red mouth dreaming, 

the soft breath from his muzzle 
chuffing against her pale neck. 


She has coaxed him gently 
out of his medieval fairy tale 
Tolkien forest, 

coaxed him from a cave 
bereft of straw and love. 


She strokes 

the brush of his tail 

and buries her face 

in his thick gray fur. 

He lays his head upon her, 

his prickly whiskers moving over her naked breasts. 
Ah, ah, ah. 


But the love of a wolf is a rough thing, 
a rough magic, a wild dance, 

for all that it is loyal and steadfast 

and truer than a jawbone— 

the love of a wolf 

can wound you 

can wind you 

into a knot, 

a knot of hair and blood, 

a conflagration of desire. 


The love of this wolf 

is sharper than a bed of thistles 

each kiss removes flesh 

each caress pares away layers of her self. 


Sandra Kasturi 


As her body thins, 

she tries to hide the scent of her burning heart, 
thinking that wolves fear fire, 

thinking that he will flee, 

knowing that he can outrun her. 


She tries to keep her heart downwind of him. 


But the love of a lonely wolf 
lasts longer 

than God's heartbeat 

and is stronger 

than sinew. 

The love of a lonely wolf 
can eat you up all the better. 


He, this lone wolf, 

this lonely wolf, 

full of his music and secrets and long midnights, 
has long since scented the flame at her core; 

it is what drew him out of the darkness, 

over hills thick with black oaks, 

valleys riddled with riddles, 

until he first stood before her, 


her doubled image gleaming in his eyes like a beacon. 


She was smouldering long before he found her: 
his touch has turned her into a red bonfire. 


Ah, she burns, ah, ah, ah. 


A woman who loves a wolf 
will never be the same. 

A wolf who loves a woman 
is invincible, invisible 

and sometimes 

looks just like aman. 
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Final Improvement 


Scott Mackay 
illustrated by James Beveridge 


A’ | LOOK AT ROGER SLUMPED ON THE STOOL BY THE 
window I’m not sure which parts of him are alive and which 
parts are dead. | approach my husband cautiously from the end 
of the bed. The gray light of dawn eases through our bedroom 


window. A robin alights on our sill, peers at Roger, then flies away. 

| stop when I’m standing next to Roger. His limbs are made of super-light 
alloy. I’m not sure if the alloy is gray, black, or blue. All of those, | expect. 
His metal shoulders sometimes shine. Sometimes they don’t. It’s the kind of 
material they use. His face is made of glass. | can see right inside. Isn’t that 
funny? | can see right inside, yet | don’t know the first thing about him any 
more. Beyond his transparent brow | see green flashes and blue fluorescence 
surrounded by a violet penumbra—intelligence pulsating between the sack 
of his gray matter and his array of artificial processors. 

| reach up, want to stroke Roger’s glass face, but hesitate, afraid that | might 
wake him. The last thing | want to do is wake him. | think | should phone our 
daughter, Cordelia. But | know | have to do this myself. | know | have to help 
Roger. Something has happened to him. He might be an impressive speci- 
men, but the part | love most about him has disappeared. 

| take a step away from Roger and look at our bed. Only one side has been 
slept in, my side. | tap the bedpost a few times and look at Roger’s side of the 
bed. He used to keep a picture of me in a gold frame on his bedside table. 
It’s not there now. He doesn’t sleep in our bed anymore. He sleeps on that 
stool by the window. He attaches himself to what he calls his iron lung. | turn 
from the bed and look at his iron lung. It rests on the floor beside the stool. 
It’s not really an iron lung. When he says iron lung, he’s being funny. His iron 
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lung is round and smooth, some- 
thing he needs each night. He’s 
never explained his iron lung to me. 
He hasn’t the patience for the plod- 
ding way | understand things. I’ve 
had to figure it out for myself. 

| wonder where he’s put my pic- 
ture. | walk to the dresser and open 
the top drawer. | used to put socks 
and underwear in this drawer for 
him. He used to have a bottle of 
Adalat in this drawer for high blood 
pressure. But he doesn’t have high 
blood pressure anymore. And he 
doesn’t need socks and underwear 
anymore either. | see no picture. All 
| see is a monogrammed handker- 
chief and a broken wrist watch. He 
doesn’t need the handkerchief be- 
cause he never sneezes or sweats. As 
for the watch, he has an internal 
clock now. Roger’s never late for 
anything. Punctuality means a lot to 
Roger. I'm a bit tardy myself. 

Is Roger watching me? | swing 
round. His head is slumped forward 
on his chest, his feet are planted 
firmly against the floor, and his metal 
arms hang ape-like at his sides. | get 
nervous when he’s in shut-down 
mode. Now that Cordelia’s moved 
away, I’m always alone with him. | 
know he senses me, even when he’s 
in shut-down mode. No wonder | 
have trouble sleeping. | always think 
he’s watching me. He can see in the 
infrared. He can see in X-ray. | don’t 
like this particular improvement. It 
means he has to keep his eyes open 
all the time, even when he’s sitting 
on that stool. He stares at me when 
he’s asleep. He’s staring at me now. 
| find it intolerable. | leave the room. 
That’s how intolerable | find it. 


| walk down the hall. I’m dis- 
tracted. I’m upset. I’ve been planning 
this night for a long time. I’ve been 
preparing myself for months and 
months. My footsteps are muffled. 
We used to have a hardwood floor 
up here but I’ve covered everything 
over with one-inch pile to deaden 
the sound of Roger’s metal footsteps. 
| descend the stairs and stop on the 
landing. | discover | haven't watered 
my avocado plant for some time. It’s 
dying. It has dust all over its wilting 
leaves. I’ve been neglecting things 
lately. | haven’t been keeping up 
with the housework. 

Claude, our cat, comes up to me 
and rubs his jaw against my ankle. 
Claude runs away whenever he sees 
Roger these days. He doesn’t know 
what to make of Roger. Human or 
machine? Machine or human? 
That’s all Claude and | want to 
know. You think it would be an easy 
question. 

| give Claude milk and cat kibbles. 
| look out the kitchen window at the 
backyard. Roger hasn’t opened the 
swimming pool. He plans to, once 
he gets his acrylic improvement. 
Then he’ll be waterproof. | walk 
away from the window and go to 
Roger’s den. An old photograph al- 
bum sits on his desk. | flip it open. 
What's he doing with this old pho- 
tograph album? Memories come 
back. Here’s a good picture. Roger 
and me on our honeymoon twenty- 
eight years ago outside a Tibetan 
monastery with the Himalayas rising 
in the background. No Hawaii for 
Roger. No Niagara Falls. He wanted 
the best, a five-week tour of Central 
Asia. | would have preferred the slot 


machines and Elvis impersonators of 
Las Vegas. He’s happy in this pho- 
tograph. He’s enjoying life. | flip 
again. Here we are with Cordelia. 
Cordelia is seven. She sits astride her 
new pink bicycle with the sparkle- 
flake streamers coming out the 
handle-grips. Why was he looking at 
these? | flip again. | get a shock. He’s 
forty-two in this next picture. He has 
his new shoulders. He mimics Mr. 
Atlas. He thinks he’s being funny. 
He’s not. There’s no light in his eyes 
anymore. He has no idea how much 
| miss his real shoulders. He has no 
idea how much | liked to kiss them. 
| start to cry but I quickly wipe my 
tears away. | can’t feel any emotion 
if I'm going to go through with this. 

| steady myself. | leave his den. 
Claude meows to get out. | don’t 
often get irritable with the cat, but 
now | am. Claude can go in his lit- 
ter box this morning. I’ve got to get 
this over with. | want to make Roger 
happy again. Yet my conscience 
makes me hesitate. He is, after all, 
Cordelia’s father. Cordelia and | 
have talked about this. We've gone 
over and over it. We've tried to be 
objective about it. Is he fifty percent 
machine? Sixty? Is he happy? Is he 
miserable? We've thrashed it out 
long-distance for hours and hours, 
and sometimes Cordelia agrees with 
me, and sometimes she doesn’t. 
Should | call her one last time? Or 
am | only trying to stall the inevi- 
table? | snatch up the phone and 
punch in the eleven digits. Cordelia’s 
phone rings and rings. It’s two 
o'clock in the morning where she 
lives. | wonder where she is. Maybe 
she’s finally found a boyfriend. | try 
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to think of her last words. 

“Whatever you decide, Mom, I’m 
here. | won't let you down.” 

| must think like a machine. | must 
act like a machine. Roger’s miser- 
able. He’s made a mistake. His im- 
provements are irreversible. 

After the twelfth ring, | hang up. | 
climb the stairs. Claude watches 
from the bottom step, his blue eyes 
staring at me in the cross-eyed way 
Siamese cats have. | walk down the 
hall, stop at the family photograph, 
a stiffly posed studio shot taken 
twelve years ago at Sears. In this 
photograph, I’m thirty-five, Roger’s 
thirty-eight, and Cordelia’s sixteen. 
We look like a normal family. Roger 
has his mustache in this photograph. 
He doesn’t have a mustache now. 
He doesn’t have any hair. Any- 
where. 

| enter the bedroom. | stare at 
Roger. Has he moved? No. His arms 
hang, his head slumps, and his big 
metal feet are planted in exactly the 
same spot. Good. When people talk 
about death, many want to die in 
their sleep. I’ve thought about it. | 
have a bottle of alprazolams, the big 
ones, in my bedside table drawer. 
But that would be selfish. That 
would be too easy. That would still 
leave the problem of Roger’s unhap- 
piness. Better that he dies in his 
sleep. Or at least in shut-down 
mode. 

| walk across the room and kneel 
beside his iron lung. Can you be 
charged for turning off a machine? | 
don’t know. Would they call it mur- 
der? | don’t know that either. | touch 
the iron lung gently, the way | used 
to touch Roger’s shoulders. | key in 
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the permanent off-line sequence. 
He’s so smart. He’s perfect. If he has 
one failing, it’s that he underesti- 
mates people. The small screen on 
the iron lung asks me to confirm my 
choice. | confirm. And that’s when 
Roger moves. 

His metal hand clutches my 
throat. His endlessly staring eyes 
stare at me. The flashes of dark green 
light underneath his glass face inten- 
sify. His pupils turn pink. He’s see- 
ing in the infrared. | grip his wrist but 
he’s six times stronger than a normal 
human being and his arm won’t 
budge. His pupils turn blue. That’s 
not right. Something’s wrong. Why 
would he choose X-ray mode right 
now? | can’t breathe. Have | keyed 
in the wrong sequence? No. I’ve 
practiced every night for the last 
month. His pupils return to normal. 
His grip loosens. His hand falls 


away. And for one moment—one 
beautiful fleeting moment—I see the 
real Roger again, the one who knew 
how to laugh, smile, and love, the 
one who knew the meaning of re- 
gret, and who knew how to be kind. 
| see gratitude in his eyes. He’s 
thanking me. Then his eyes go blank. 
The dark green flashes stop and the 
penumbra of violet intelligence pul- 
sating between the sack of his bio- 
logical gray matter and his array of 
artificial processors goes out. All | 
see is darkness behind his glass face 
now. 

| stand up. | take a step backward. 
| think I’m going to cry, but I don’t. | 
feel relieved. Roger slumps into po- 
sition on his stool. He looks like he’s 
in shut-down mode, but I know he’s 
not. | know I’ve succeeded. | know, 
at long last, that I’ve made his final 
improvement. 
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Ask Mr. SCIENCE! 


Ms. FH of Vancouver, BC, asks: 
Q: How were seedless grapes developed and was it considered ethical? 


A: In the late 1940s it was discovered that grape vines and orange trees, in 
particular, were extremely succeptible to hypnosis. Falsely making these plants 
believe that they have been pollinated results in the production of fruit with 
no seeds. This is extremely unethical, but very tasty. Incidentally, it is consid- 
ered rude to inquire into the reproductive habits of other organisms. 


Q: mr. AB, of Surrey, BC, asks: 
What are conservation laws in science? 


A: it was felt that it would be best if quantities of certain kinds of things in 
the universe remained constant. Hence Parliament passed, in 1873, what are 
known as the “Scientific Conservation Laws.” A little-known conservation law 
is Conservation of Adipose Matter. This law states that if you go on a diet 
and lose weight, someone else must gain it, in order that the total amount of 
fat in the universe remains constant. So the next time you selfishly want to 
look and feel better by dieting, remember the harm you are inflicting upon 
some unsuspecting innocent person who is probably a friend of yours. 


Q: Mr. PS, of Campbell River, BC, asks: 
Why does the smoke from a campfire always follow me, no matter which side of 
the fire I go to? 


A: All smoke, whether from campfires or cigarettes, is attracted by the ho- 
meopathic diamagnetism emitted, in one degree or another, by almost all 
people. If you and a friend stand on opposite sides of a campfire, or cigarette 
smoker, the smoke will seek out the one of you with the strongest personal- 
ity. Genghis Khan and Adolph Hitler were well-known smoke attractors. 


Q: mr. SE, of Burnaby, BC, asks: 
Why do hair sylists call them “perms,” when they only last a few months? 


A: in keeping with his glasnost-compatible policy of knowing all and tell- 
ing all, Mr. Science will answer this question even though it is more an eco- 
nomic than a scientific one. The only thing permanent about a “perm” is the 
money that many people are willing to keep throwing inside the hair stylist’s 
door. There is but one truly permanent method of hair style preservation: com- 
plete epoxy encapsulation of the patron’s head, but this has a major, 
undesireable side-effect. 
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Giant-lmpact Theories 


Wes Smiderle 
illustrated by Lynne Taylor Fahnestalk 


1.0 
AS PLANETS WENT, IT WAS PRETTY SUB-STANDARD— 


barely 40 percent water, too many glaciers, ugly life-forms, smelly 
vegetation and an infernal, methane-soaked atmosphere. There 
wasn’t much Cyan could do about it now though—she’d lost the 
receipt. 


Her parental units offered little sympathy. 

“You're 1,460 years old,” A-Father pointed out. “It’s been fifty years since 
your graduation. High time you started making your own decisions, faced a 
few consequences.” 

“Why’dja think it was so cheap in the first place?” B-Father sneered. 
“Shoulda got a warrantee. By the Great Gaseous Cloud, what were you think- 
ing?” 

“I like it,” C-Father insisted. “The methane mists set off the most brilliant 
shades of yellowish brown during sunset. And there’s no moons. Moons are 
just so passé these days.” 

Nothing they said mattered much anyway since Mother refused to even 
acknowledge the entire incident. She’d told Cyan not to get the thing in the 
first place (which, of course, was the main reason she’d bought it). 

Without Mother's help, Cyan didn’t really have many options. She was stuck 
with the place. So, she got her stuff loaded up and moved in. 

The first thing Cyan had to do was change the name from “Planet # 
628.250.250.250.3” to something friendlier and easy to remember. After a 
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few weeks’ thought and a dozen 
sub-orbital strolls, she decided on 
“Taupe”—named for its methane- 
hued sunsets as well as the cold, 
mustard-colored fog that rolled over 
the coasts from the southern hemis- 
phere’s central seas every morning. 

It took Cyan only a few seasons to 
realize how much of a disaster 
Taupe really was. First of all, the 
planet’s residents weren’t much to 
look at. One of the largest forms of 
animal life consisted of a fishlike 
creature, six meters long with a 
bucket-sized mouth covered in long, 
thick whiskers. The fish-thing 
flopped around Taupe’s slushier 
swamps, sucking up great mouthfuls 
of mud and straining out essential 
nutrients through its wiry whiskers. 
Besides the fish-things, there were 
also large herds of massive, fur-cov- 
ered slugs roaming the continents. 
The mammoth-slugs reeked con- 
stantly of a sulfurous flatulence and 
were precisely as stupid as they 
looked. 

Taupe’s weather wasn’t much 
better. Winters were ten months long 
and the glaciers scattered across the 
north and south poles were expand- 
ing—at a frightening rate. The sur- 
face temperature was dropping. A 
few quick calculations led her to 
conclude that, within a couple of 
centuries, those glaciers would ex- 
pand to engulf a third of the planet’s 
surface. She also had a sinking feel- 
ing that the planet's orbital inclina- 
tion was unstable. 

None of Cyan’s attempts at re- 
decoration stuck. The sprawling 
mats of tropical vegetation she had 
transplanted onto the southern 


continents were already dying off. 
Then the adorable six-legged fuzzy 
life-forms she’d introduced into 
those tropics had begun to starve by 
the millions. The few fuzzies that re- 
mained had gone cannibal and were 
feeding ravenously on one another. 

To make matters worse, Taupe 
was located in the backwaters of the 
galaxy. It took three weeks for the 
only local interstellar vaporetto line 
to reach her. After that, it was an- 
other three weeks to connect with 
the laser-tubes to the outer-galactic 
spiral rim subway system. Basically, 
it took her nearly two months to get 
anywhere. Her friends hardly ever 
came to visit and parties were out of 
the question. 

So, after only two years on Taupe, 
Cyan had had enough. 

“That's it,” she decided. “I’m get- 
ting out.” 


ask 
BUT GETTING OUT WAS NOT EASY— 
which was particularly galling for 
Cyan, who had never had trouble 
getting out of anything in her life. 
Not even that time when she was 
dating the Grade-A Endurance 
Marathon player who'd swiped 
some of her DNA and passed 
around mindless clones of her body 
to his friends on the team. Mother 
had stopped the whole thing. She 
destroyed the clones, brain-wiped 
the Endurance team and had the boy 
killed. (After playing with him Her- 
self for a little while. He was, after 
all, Grade-A.) 

That was the problem this time — 
Mother wasn’t going to bail her out. 
In fact, She was outright refusing to 


bail her out. Cyan couldn’t imagine 
why. Trying to instil a sense of re- 
sponsibility in Her only daughter, 
maybe? 

“If itonly that were true,” A-Father 
sighed. 

“If so, then it’s too damned little 
and too damned late,” B-Father 
snarled. 

“| doubt it,” C-Father snickered. 
“She’s probably just bored with you. 
You should be flattered Her attention 
lasted as long as it did.” 

Cyan made a few half-hearted at- 
tempts to fix the problem on her 
own. Taupe’s previous owner 
wouldn’t answer her calls. The Ga- 
lactic Rim Planet-Owners’ Associa- 
tion examined her case and 
concluded the sale was all above 
board. The planet was hers, like it or 
not, and what was she thinking com- 
ing to them with her frivolous com- 
plaints when she hadn’t even saved 
the receipt? 

Left to her own devices, Cyan 
sulked. Unfortunately, Taupe wasn’t 
even a decent place to sulk in (it was 
the murky season and the frosty fog- 
banks were so thick you could lean 
up against them and make snow- 
angels). So she caught a vaporetto to 
the nearest station, grabbed a laser- 
tube downtown and shopped the 
orbital strips. 

She bought clothes, cars, stellar 
diveboards, landscape molds from 
exotic planets, and large bowls of 
soft, neon-colored lichen found 
growing on the dark side of an icy 
asteroid in some distant galaxy. 
Sometimes she bought people, but 
not often. She would get bored with 
them quickly and they tended not to 
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last very long on Taupe anyway 
(those mammoth-slugs were car- 
nivorous). 

Cyan didn’t really care what she 
was buying, she just enjoyed the 
activity. The fact that comfort-shop- 
ping was what had brought her into 
the Taupe mess in the first place 
never occurred to her. Eventually, 
even shopping became an empty, 
unfulfilling distraction, so she 
changed tactics and popped by her 
stylist for a few makeovers. 

Going in, Cyan was twelve feet 
tall with a shaggy mop of platinum 
hair tied up in ropy braids. She usu- 
ally wore short frilly skirts the better 
to show off her long smooth legs. 
(Although she also wore a pair of 
high-heeled, diamond-studded cow- 
boy boots to hide her thick ankles.) 

Coming out, Cyan had heightened 
to twenty feet. She’d had her tongue 
sharpened, lengthened, and pierced 
with six metal studs: silver, green, 
blue, red, gold and black. A cloud of 
shimmering glitter-points hung 
around her face and shoulders. Her 
flesh was dyed a shade of deep sim- 
mering crimson, the color of a red 
dwarf on the verge of collapse. 
When Cyan asked the body-sculpt- 
ing artiste if he could fix her ankles, 
the man arched an eyebrow and 
sneered. “I don’t do ankles.” So she 
bought more boots. 

Yet still she brooded. She moped 
silently, hating everyone and staring 
down at her ugly ankles. 

She went back for another make- 
over, cutting her height down to ten 
feet, then changing her platinum 
braids to long, sultry blue curls. She 
also darkened her complexion, 
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widened her hips, dyed her lips a 
murky shade of brown and in- 
creased her eyelash-size by one- 
hundred and eighty-nine percent. 

The blue curls and crimson skin 
cheered Cyan some. The colors 
seemed to scream her melancholy 
for all to hear. Her mood was im- 
proved (or defined) enough to 
prompt an escapade. She spent 
weeks prowling around the galaxy’s 
seedier bars, flirting like a cat, favor- 
ing C-grade men in cheap suits, most 
of whom were about ten times her 
own age. She dressed in slinky black 
dresses and a pair of leather, rubber 
soled platform shoes with gold 
stitching and a high rim (to hide 
those thick ankles). 

If A-Father, B-Father or (don’t even 
think it) Mother had found out about 
these excursions, Cyan knew she 
would be dead meat. They’d have 
flipped. A freak-out bonanza. She 
didn’t think about it too much, 
though. Cyan was feeling blue and 
did not enjoy contemplating the 
consequences of things, even on her 
best days. 

After about a year she grew bored 
with the shopping, the C-grade men, 
the seedy bars. She came back and, 
of course, Taupe was still there. The 
feelings of frustration and hopeless- 
ness welled up inside her all over 
again, strong as ever. It was as 
though she had never left. 

Driven to new heights of despera- 
tion, she contacted a real estate of- 
fice and looked into selling the thing. 
She hired an agent who came by 
with a team of clerks and gave Taupe 
a thorough examination. 

They came in jet-craft. They came 


in aqua-pods. They came in all-ter- 
rain buggies and underground 
wormers. They swarmed across the 
surface of Taupe, peering into every 
nook and cranny. One squad was 
assigned the task of penetrating 
Taupe’s lithosphere for some deep- 
earth geological examination. 
Turned out they went a little too 
deep and never came out. No big 
deal, the agent explained. Real estate 
clerks were all scut-grade anyhow. 
“It happens,” he shrugged. “We'll 
put it on your bill.” 

When all the poking and prodding 
was over, the news was bleak. 
“There’s no way you're getting what 
you paid for this place,” he informed 
her. 

“Fuck you,” she informed him 
while a cannibalistic, six-legged 
fuzzy nibbled on the man’s boot. 
“You're fired.” 

Cyan tried Mother again but She 
wasn’t answering any calls. So she 
tried her daddies. 

B-Father was no help. “Don’t 
come whining to me,” he admon- 
ished. “It’s your own goddamn 
fault.” 

A-Father was no better. “Build it 
up,” he snarled. “Roll up your 
sleeves, get in there and turn it all 
around. There isn’t a planet in the 
galaxy that can’t be fixed up if 
handled right.” 

C-Father—who had decided the 
whole methane thing was getting 
pretty drab—had a more practical 
idea. 

“Why don’t you just demolish the 
place?” 

Which got Cyan thinking about 
Bibi. 


y 


iz 
FROM THE AGE OF TEN UNTIL SHE WAS 
about forty, Cyan’s best friend—her 
only friend, it often seemed, in the 
whole wide universe—had been 
Bibi. 

Bibi was a nasty little brat who 
was even more spoiled than Cyan. 
Her parents had bought her her first 
planet by the time she was only 120. 
She would invite Cyan over con- 
stantly to show it off. “These are my 
mountains.” “Those are my islands.” 
“This is my ocean. Think it’d look 
better in pink?” 

Bibi would also stage huge parties 
on her planet (dubbed, simply, 
“Planet Bibi”) that became the abso- 
lute envy of the galactic rim because 
anyone who’s ever been to a planet- 
party can’t possibly go back. Take a 
stellar object 13,000 kilometers in 
diameter, with a mass of about 
6,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 
kilograms and positioned (ideally) 
150 million kilometers from its sun. 
Build a few city-sized theme-parks in 
the planet’s most scenic areas and 
then ship in a few thousand all-ter- 
rain buggies so party-goers can scoot 
around the surface wherever they 
like . Then invite over about 500,000 
of your closest, most personal friends 
and treat the thing like a hotel room 
for 225 days straight. Do what want 
you want with the vegetation—if it’s 
nice, admire it. If it’s in the way, raze 
it. Do what you want with the ani- 
mals. Do what you want with those 
life-forms who aren’t quite animals, 
but surely aren’t on your own evo- 
lutionary level either so don’t sweat 
it too much. Throw in some atmo- 
spheric pulsar strobe-lights along 
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with the perfect orbital sound system 
and you're all set. 

Needless to say, Bibi was very 
popular. 

Sometimes her parties grew out of 
control. Tectonic plates were 
smashed, a continent sank. Layers of 
atmosphere burned away. A moon 
was shattered. Bibi would bring all 
the clean-up bills to her Mother — 
who paid each one without batting 
her enormous, violet-tinted eye. By 
the time she was 486, Cyan decided 
she hated Bibi, who was moving far 
away anyway. 

“Can | have your planet?” Cyan 
had asked while Bibi loaded up all 
her stuff. Bibi had stopped what she 
was doing just long enough to kick 
Cyan in the shin. “No.” 

Cyan found out later that she’d 
had Planet Bibi demolished and then 
collected on the insurance. 


1.5 
“| WANT TO DEMOLISH MY PLANET.” 

Cyan was standing in a dimly lit 
office, trying to look impressive. She 
had retained the crimson skin dye 
but had shortened her tongue. Her 
hair was back to the platinum braids. 
She had doubled the amount of spar- 
kling glitter. She hoped her appear- 
ance would add to her intimidation 
factor, but the man at Tito’s 
Terraforming Inc. didn’t seem too 
impressed. He looked up from his 
bowl of gruel and coughed. 

“You nuts?” he asked. His voice 
was hoarse and whiskey-soaked. 
“That shit's illegal. Even for a high- 
class broad such as yourself.” 

Cyan ignored the impertinent 
question. The man (Tito, she assumed) 
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was a sad-eyed slob whose skeleton 
was several sizes too small for his 
body. Droopy folds of flesh and soft 
muscle hung on his frame like pools 
of wax rolling off a dying candle. 
Scut-grade, Cyan decided. If he was 
lucky. 

“| want to demolish my planet,” 
she repeated. “I know you do that 
sort of thing. You were, uhm...rec- 
ommended.” 

Tito straightened up slightly in his 
chair, his eyes shifting side to side. 
“Yeah? Who recommended me?” 

“Bibi. About eight hundred years 
ago.” 

Tito let out a snort. “My old man 
mighta done it. | never heard a’ no 
Bibi.” 

“Still,” Cyan insisted. “You do that 
sort of thing.” 

“Listen, missy...” 

“No, you listen,” she snapped. 
“This is getting tiresome. Just tell me 
how much you want so we can get 
to it. | can pay you enough to shrink 
that ridiculous skin of yours. Or en- 
large your skeleton. Or swap bodies 
altogether. | can give you whatever 
you want, now just blow up my 
planet!” 

Tito considered this a moment, 
then flicked a switch at his desk. 
Suddenly, the front door slammed 
shut on its own. Rusty steel curtains 
fell across the windows. He flicked 
another switch and a high-pitched 
whine began emanating from a 
small dome-shaped device on the 
ceiling. “Anti-surveillance,” he ex- 
plained, although when he leaned 
across his desk toward Cyan, he still 
spoke in an urgent phlegmy whisper. 

“Yeah,” he finally admitted. “I do 


those kinda jobs.” 

They talked a long while. The way 
Tito explained it there were two 
ways to go: deep-penetrating seismic 
waves, or giant-impact. 

The seismic wave method meant 
installing orbital devices all around 
the planet that would bombard 
Taupe’s asthenosphere with high- 
velocity seismic waves until the 
planet’s entire upper crust ground 
itself into powder. “A few weeks of 
intensely violent activity,” Tito ex- 
plained. “But no fuss, no muss, and 
no risk.” 

Giant-impact was different. That 
method involved seizing a large in- 
terplanetary body—ideal size would 
be about 7,000 km around—then 
dragging it over to the solar system 
and hurling it at Taupe. 

“But how do you ‘hurl’ it?” Cyan 
frowned. “And where do you get the 
interplanetary body?” 

“None a yer bidness,” Tito 
growled. 

If the interplanetary body struck 
Taupe properly, Tito said, it would 
literally smash the orb into hundreds 
of pieces. The pieces would eventu- 
ally burn up as they drifted near the 
sun. 

“Very crude, very low-tech,” Tito 
mused sadly. “But highly effective.” 

The giant-impact method was also 
highly illegal—and dangerous. If it 
failed, and missed Taupe com- 
pletely, the giant-impact object 
could go hurtling into another planet 
or, worse, into the system’s sun and 
cause all sorts of nasty eruptions, 
sunspots or solar flares. 

“This might piss off the neigh- 
bors,” Tito observed. 


Even if it were successful, the gi- 
ant-impact would lead to an intense 
disruption of the system’s gravita- 
tional hierarchy. The results on other 
planets and planetoids would be dif- 
ficult to predict, but predictably di- 
sastrous: earthquakes, changes in 
weather patterns and climate. Entire 
orbits could be altered which, as Tito 
again mentioned, would “most defi- 
nitely piss off the neighbors.” 

Either way, it seemed, Cyan’s 
neighbors were going to be pissed 
off. Not that it mattered to her much. 
She didn’t even know who her 
neighbors were. She just wanted 
Taupe gone, as obliterated as pos- 
sible. When it came time to make a 
decision, Cyan wasn’t surprised at 
how quickly she had her answer. 

“Giant-impact.” 


1.4 
CYAN WANTED TO WATCH. 

A bit more arguing (and a lot more 
money) got her a front seat in the 
cockpit of the Tugger, Tito’s ludi- 
crously small cargo craft. When he 
came by to pick her up, the Tugger 
had a massive black rock in tow 
behind it. Besides a bit of ice and 
several large craters, the rock was 
featureless and dark as black velvet. 
It looked large enough to be consid- 
ered a planet and Cyan was baffled 
as to how the ship could drag it 
around. 

“Magnets,” Tito said simply. 

They charted a course to Taupe 
and were off. They moved slowly, 
towing the immense, irregular- 
shaped cosmic rock behind them. It 
took a week to get there. Tito passed 
the time browsing through body 
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catalogues. Cyan slept. 

“We're here,” Tito announced as 
they entered the system. 

After some course alterations, the 
Tugger released the impact object 
and dropped back, following at a 
safe distance. As the dreadnought 
approached the center of the system, 
solar rays began to bake the sun- 
bound side, causing bright jets of gas 
and dust to erupt from active vents 
near the asteroid’s surface. A wide 
gray haze of dirt-filled slush and ice 
began to form around the object. It 
sprouted a long, white tail. 

“Gettin’ close,” Tito muttered, a 
little unnecessarily. 

Sure enough, Taupe appeared in 
the distance. A moonless, muddy 
blob growing larger with each pass- 
ing second. The impact object’s ve- 
locity had increased to the point of 
inevitability. The space rock lum- 
bered towards Taupe like a galactic 
anvil searching for its hammer. 

Suddenly, as Taupe loomed large 
on the viewscreens, something went 
wrong. The ship’s cockpit lights 
flickered and faded to black. The 
rumble and hum of the engines sput- 
tered, then died. The Tugger came to 
a complete stop. 

“Aw, crap,” Tito mumbled, push- 
ing and then pounding at the buttons 
on the flight-control panel. “We 
can’t move. What the—?” 

The answer soon became clear. A 
sliver-shaped police-patrol craft had 
sneaked in behind them, red and 
blue lights flashing as it drained off 
the Tugger’s energy. Once the Tug- 
ger was left floating helplessly, the 
police craft moved on, focusing 
some kind of tractor beam at the 
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impact object as it tumbled towards 
Taupe. 

“No!” Cyan shrieked. “They’re 
ruining everything!” 

Tito pulled a filthy rag from his 
pocket and dabbed at the sweat 
rolling over the loose folds of his 
oversized flesh. “The jig is up, sweet- 
cheeks,” he sighed. His hand was 
trembling. 

The police vehicle’s tractor beam 
did manage to alter the object’s tra- 
jectory—but only just. Instead of 
hammering directly into Taupe, the 
object scraped the planet’s top and 
tore itself in two. One chunk 
slammed into the atmosphere, send- 
ing explosions and primeval fireballs 
hurtling through the atmosphere. 
Dust and debris from the planet’s 
mantle were thrown upward, all the 
way into orbit. Cyan swore she saw 
the planet shudder and tilt slightly 
with the force of the collision. The 
other half of the impact object drifted 
some distance away, but then be- 
came snagged in Taupe’s orbit and 
began an endless fall around the fi- 
ery planet. 

Meanwhile, the police-ship had 
turned back to the Tugger and sent 
a boarding team of two to its bridge. 
Without uttering a word, one cop 
pointed a small round sphere at Tito, 
who then shrivelled and crumbled 
until there was nothing left of him 
but a pile of white powder. The cop 
knelt down and swept the powder 
into a small, steel box marked, “SuUs- 
PECT #1.” The other officer ap- 
proached Cyan, brandishing a pair 
of plastic handcuffs and a smile. 

“Honey,” he said. “You are 
busted.” 


Below them, a planet burned. 


i3 

TURNED OUT TAUPE WASN’T AS MUCH 
of a backwater as Cyan had be- 
lieved. In fact, it was kind of a 
swanky cottage area. Her neighbors 
were an enormously wealthy family 
living on a gas giant. They had 
enough power and prestige to build 
a massive citadel on top of an ocean 
of liquid nitrogen. They were, ironi- 
cally, distant relatives of Bibi. One 
call from them to the local authori- 
ties and it was all over. 

During the arraignment, subse- 
quent trial and even the sentencing, 
Cyan kept waiting for The Call. A 
few acquaintances came by to cheer 
her up (and then spread gossip about 
her afterwards). A-Father appeared, 
as did B-Father, lending their stern, 
unhelpful moral support. Even C- 
Father showed up to make sarcastic 
comments about the decor and in- 
form Cyan about how terrible the 
local prison conditions were. 
Throughout all of this, the hope of 
getting The Call never strayed from 
Cyan’s thoughts. But when the gavel 
came down, Cyan was alone. 

“One million years,” the Judge 
pronounced, “spent in exile from the 
galactic rim.” 

Even as she was being loaded into 
the prisoner-vaporetto, bound for the 
chaotic wilds of the inner galaxy, 
Cyan couldn’t quite believe Mother 
hadn't called. 


1.6 

C-FATHER ARRIVED WITH A MESSAGE. 
He met her on the vaporetto plat- 
form of the very last border-patrol 


booth in the civilized galaxy. 

The officers had put Cyan in 
shackles and led her to a small room 
with a hard chair. There was no vis- 
ible light source, but the walls gave 
off a pale blue glow. She’d sat there 
for hours before C-Father was finally 
brought in, an uncharacteristically 
pained expression plastered across 
his chemically-smoothed features. 

“This is awful...” 

Cyan stood, expecting a hug. In- 
stead, her father stopped several 
meters away from her, as though he 
couldn’t summon the strength for 
another step. He stared at the floor 
and slowly shook his head. 

“This is awful,” he repeated, his 
voice trembling. He seemed almost 
on the verge of tears. “She asked me 
to give you a message. | hate being 
Her message boy. | hate it.” 

“Who—" 

“You know who,” he snapped. 
“Now pay attention, because I’m 
certainly not doing this twice. 
Ready?” 

But C-Father didn’t wait for her 
consent. His eyes were already roll- 
ing back into their sockets. His head 
lolled forward as though his neck 
had suddenly been transformed into 
a wet noodle. His arms hung limp at 
his sides and an increasingly violent 
tremor made its way up and down 
his wire-thin frame. 

After several minutes of shaking 
and jiggling, his head snapped back 
up. His eyes were a shimmering 
mass of colors. A faint orange glow 
appeared around his body and the 
room was suddenly filled with the 
smell of ripple-berry daiquiris, stale 
smoke-sticks and the malevolent 
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whiff of a flower-scented perfume 
that was just a few years out of fash- 
ion. 

A loud, feminine voice erupted 
from inside C-Father. The voice 
spoke in a tone that managed to 
sound both regal and weary. 

“CYAN. THIS Is YOUR MOTHER.” 

Instinct almost drove Cyan to 
genuflect before she remembered 
the whole thing was just a pre-re- 
corded message. 

“l imagine you're more than a little 
angry with me right now and | really 
don’t feel like wading into one of our 
usual discussions, so I’m giving you 
this message. I’d much rather you sit 
tight and listen to what I have to say 
for once. 

“You no doubt have your own 
theories about what has brought you 
to the mess you’re now in and I’m 
sure that you’re laying most of the 
blame on me. All | can tell you is, 
I’ve always done the best | can by 
you and while it hasn’t always been 
easy, you've had it a lot easier than 
most. 

“There’s an ancient expression— 
‘Show me the child until she is one 
hundred and | will show you the 
woman.’ Well, Cyan, you’re still 
only fourteen hundred and sixty 
years old, but | believe I’ve seen the 
woman you can become. You’ve 
always been belligerent and that’s 
been as much a source of comfort to 
me as frustration, believe it or not. 
There’s potential in you. Where it 
comes from is anyone’s theory, but 
| know it’s there. 

“Once you leave here, one of two 
things will happen. You'll either go 
into exile and die, or you'll learn 
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something. Your education may 
come slowly, in little dribs and drabs 
spread across one hundred thousand 
centuries. Or it may come in one 
giant epiphany. Either way, from 
here on in, you have no one else to 
blame but yourself. 

“Good luck, darling. | really don’t 
expect to be seeing you ever again.” 

The glow around C-Father’s body 
faded as he fell to one knee and 
shuddered. He recovered quickly, 
though. He stood up brandishing a 
weak smile, walked over and kissed 
Cyan quickly, a peck on each cheek. 
“You may have three fathers, but 
you're your Mother's child,” C-Fa- 
ther whispered. Exhausted, he was 
then escorted out of the room. Back 
to the real world, Cyan thought. 

She was taken to a prisoner’s 
barge that was docked at the plat- 
form. The barge was a tubular iron 
hulk made up of a few hundred tiny 
cells. Hers was narrow and empty 
except for a cushioned bench and a 
large, pod-shaped bowl. Cyan as- 
sumed the bowl was some kind of 
crude, multi-species-friendly toilet. 
She was wrong. 

After several more hours of wait- 
ing, two officers came in. They both 
ignored her. One of the cops was 
carrying a clear plastic box, filled 
with white ash and labelled SUSPECT 
#1. The cop poured the ash into the 
pod-shaped bowl and pulled out a 
metallic sphere that fired a wide 
beam of purple light into the pod. 
The ash began to bubble and froth. 
The cops left, locking the door be- 
hind them. Within minutes a naked 
body lay sprawled in the bowl. The 
man’s skin was loose and rumpled, 


like an unkempt bedsheet. 

“Tito,” Cyan said, with little enthu- 
siasm. 

Tito hacked and coughed for quite 
a while before getting hold of him- 
self enough to sit up straight. Once 
the coughing stopped, he smoothed 
the wrinkles out of his forearms and 
leaned his elbows on the rim of the 
pod. “Christ almighty,” he said. 
“Where the hell are we?” 

“On our way to exile in the inner 
galaxy.” 

His droopy eyebrows shot up. 
“Exile? You musta had a killer law- 
yer. | was expecting death, at the 
very least.” 

“Yeah, great,” Cyan said. “Hooray 
for me.” She was only now begin- 
ning to accept that this was all really 
happening. A last-minute reprieve 
was nowhere in sight. 

“The Wilds ain’t so bad,” Tito said 
with a shrug. “I got buddies there. It’s 
chaos, but chaos can be good. | 
mean, sure it’s dangerous, but there’s 
plenty a opportunity too. This might 
work out okay.” 

The walls around them suddenly 
trembled. A low-pitched rumble 
erupted from somewhere deep in the 
barge. Tito reached down and 
placed his palm flat against the floor. 
“Hey,” he said. “Feels like we’re 
moving.” 

He was right. The barge was mov- 
ing. The docking clamps had been 
released and the ship was drifting 
away from the border-station, wait- 
ing for a safe distance to fire up its 
engines and leave behind civiliza- 
tion’s most distant outpost. 


Cyan closed her eyes. 
>< 


2.0 
ONE MILLION YEARS PASSED AND SHE 
returned. 

The general course of business in 
the galactic rim remained roughly 
the same as before. Everything else 
had changed completely. 

Her parental units were all dead, 
except for C-Father who was now 
little more than a decrepit, delu- 
sional head wired to a pile of steel 
boxes and curly glass tubes. “No one 
thought you’d make it,” the withered 
old skull screeched. “But I believed 
in you!” 

Mother had died 2,000 years ago, 
but opinion on what had happened 
to her remained divided. C-Father 
speculated that she wasn’t dead at all 
but had merely travelled somewhere 
very different to a place that other, 
lesser-grade people didn’t have the 
resources to grasp. Whether dead or 
travelling, Mother was still gone and 
She wasn’t coming back. She’d also 
taken most of her social prestige with 
her. There was no power left in 
Cyan’s family name. She had no in- 
fluence, no home, no possessions. 

Except Taupe. 

One million years had done a lot 
to the planet, even though it ap- 
peared to have been largely undis- 
turbed by outside forces for most of 
that time. Cyan found trace elements 
indicating a bush party had been 
held by a few thousand unruly kids 
a long time ago. Aside from that, it 
seemed no one had bothered with 
the place for a million years. 

Although the giant-impact had not 
destroyed the planet, it had dramati- 
cally altered the course of its future. 
What was left of the old impact ob- 
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ject now orbited Taupe as a silent 
gray moon. The powdery sphere 
was covered in craters from smaller 
impacts by other asteroids. 

On Taupe itself, the glaciers had 
finally encroached upon the south- 
ern hemisphere—and then retreated, 
wiping clean the methane fog and 
leaving a cool mist of air and water 
currents in their wake. Tectonic 
plates twisted and smashed together, 
merging the continents into one 
massive land mass. Wild hybrid 
greenery, some of it distantly related 
to the vegetation Cyan had intro- 
duced one million years ago, cov- 
ered the-planet’s surface. 

Taupe was now teeming with life. 
Most of it consisted of large reptiles 
with tiny brains. Cyan gently teased 
them by running across the treetops, 
leaping from one saurian head to the 
next. The carnivores snapped their 
jaws at her. The herbivores merely 
turned their lazy eyes upwards and 
chewed slow mouthfuls of deep 
green frond. 

Even more remarkable than the 
ugly lizards was the tribe. Roughly 
one hundred thousand creatures 
scattered across the southern archi- 
pelagos. They had stopped feeding 
on one another long ago. They stood 
almost upright and climbed trees 
with their long arms. The soft fuzz 
that had once covered their bodies 
had evolved into long and wiry hair. 
The creatures’ more savage instincts 
seemed submerged by a spirit of 
cooperation. They made crude tools 
and worked the earth. There was 
even a rough facsimile of a city and 
port located on the largest isle. 

As Cyan walked through the city’s 
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clay streets on tired, aching feet, she 
examined various etchings engraved 
in earthen murals. She had soon 
collected many scraps of informa- 
tion, tall tales, myths. She deci- 
phered their oldest fable—the epic 
story of an ancient goddess who 
hurled a giant rock at the World 
when She became displeased with 
its savage, cannibalistic inhabit- 
ants. The earth had shaken with 
quakes and firestorms. Some of the 
more faithful of The People imag- 
ined a time when their Goddess 
would return and favor them all with 
benevolent judgement. Upon hear- 
ing this legend, Cyan smiled. Such 
wild theories amused her. 

After weeks of wandering Taupe, 
she found a sun-soaked clearing and 


lay down in a field of long blue 
grass. The ground was warm. A 
gentle breeze caressed her bare 
pink legs. One million years in the 
galactic core had taken their toll. 
She looked much older than she 
was. Without the proper mainte- 
nance, her height had collapsed 
back down to six feet. Her skin had 
faded to a uniform pink. The plati- 
num braids had grown limp and 
stringy. Lines were etched across 
her face, like cracks erupting on 
the surface of a sun-baked mud 
puddle. She rubbed at the skin on 
her arms and legs—it felt old. The 
glitter was long gone, but this 
planet beneath her feet belonged 
to her and somehow that was 
enough. 
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‘Se ANY MONSTERS, PARD?” THE MAN WAS AT THE 
door of Edgar’s trailer; or rather, the door of the lean-to 
addition Edgar had built onto one side. The stranger’s outfit was the 
damndest thing, thought Edgar: it looked something like a uniform, 


but none that brought any particular organization to mind. There seemed to 
be some kind of insignia on one lapel, but a closer look revealed a few curli- 
cues that, as far as he could tell, signified nothing at all. 

“Nope, sure haven't,” he said in reply, but he knew that the visitors were 
more likely to be satisfied when you could report something, even if it didn’t 
seem to be what they were looking out for. He gazed off to the right, past 
where his old truck sat at the end of the driveway. There was a run-down shed 
behind the rails of an empty animal pen; beyond, the land fell away to a stand 
of tall pines. 

“Something was nosing around the other night,” Edgar finally added. “Nine, 
nine-thirty, | don’t stay up much past that. Coyote, | thought, but maybe some- 
thing bigger.” 

The man nodded. He looked back from the yard to Edgar. “Smells good,” 
he said, looking into the dim interior of the trailer. He made a show of checking 
his wristwatch. “Guess it’s that time, all right...” 

It was Edgar’s turn to nod. The visitor did not press him further, only glanced 
around again and left him with a card, and a request to call the number on it 
if anything unusual came poking around. Then he walked up the driveway, 
headed back to the highway. 

Edgar stood watching for a moment, fingering the card. He had several by 
now: they were buff-colored and plain, except where each bore the same 
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phone number, hand-printed. The 
man had taken care to leave his ve- 
hicle up on the main road, but Edgar 
knew that it was probably quite un- 
remarkable, with no identifying 
markings. He wondered what line 
they took with his neighbors, the few 
there were. He doubted that they 
joked about seeing monsters, but 
then Edgar was obviously a rustic 
eccentric, content and idle up in the 
hills. The conversations he had with 
the men, in fact, had grown more 
perfunctory each time one came 
around. 

Escaped convicts were most often 
mentioned, with illegal immigrants 
coming a close second. Physical 
oddities were alluded to, though no 
real details were offered. No federal 
agency was ever mentioned, nor any 
local authority. They were just in the 
area, that was all, checking some 
things out: nothing to get too con- 
cerned about, no sir. 

Back in the trailer, Edgar opened 
the door of the propane stove and 
carefully took out a shallow tray of 
pork bones. Rib and neck scraps, 
they had strings of meat running 
through the plentiful fat: they were 
cheap, and good for his purposes. 
He mixed them in with a large bowl 
of rice he had set aside, and threw 
in a half-can of peas from the refrig- 
erator. 

Leaving the meat to cool a bit, he 
walked past the bathroom and into 
the back room of the trailer. The long 
and narrow window behind his bed 
gave a view of the land below the 
ridge: trees and brush giving way to 
distant housing tracts, then the far-off 
silver edge of the ocean. Moving 


closer to the window and crouching 
because of the downwards slope of 
the trailer’s roof, Edgar looked off 
and up to the side. There was a view- 
point up on the highway; the men 
with the almost-uniforms occasion- 
ally parked there and scanned the 
landscape with field glasses. Edgar 
guessed that they usually ended up 
looking out towards the water, en- 
joying the view. Couldn’t blame 
them, he thought, but he himself had 
things to do; after several moments 
of looking, he was satisfied that no 
one was up there this evening. 

He returned to the kitchen and 
pulled out a mixed assortment of 
smaller pans and trays, into which 
he distributed the food. He made his 
way over to the old animal pens and 
set the containers down inside the 
rails; immediately he heard move- 
ment down in the trees, but ignored 
it. Instead, he returned to the lean-to 
and sat down on the step. 

The shamblers came first: their 
side-to-side gait was at odds with 
their hairless but quite human skulls. 
They wore ragged shirts and pants, 
but the gaunt figure that appeared 
next was naked: visible on his back 
were protuberances that almost 
looked like crudely formed wings. 
Coming after was a short and furry 
something, also unclothed; a larger 
version still snuffled and nervously 
pawed the ground at the edge of the 
pine copse. 

Edgar watched, but did not move 
from the step. He would come to no 
harm if he went closer, but the little 
gathering would break up. They 
never came earlier than this, and 
even given their remarkable appear- 


ances, it had taken some time for 
him to single out all the individuals 
among the nightly gathering. As they 
came together around the food, 
quiet reigned: there had been a few 
instances of fighting, but over the last 
few weeks, things had settled into an 
orderly routine. 

After a few more minutes, Edgar 
went back inside to get his own sup- 
per. A counter marked off the tiny 
kitchen, and a small table folded out 
of it and into the living-room area; as 
he sat down to a bowl of soup, he 
wondered whether he was doing his 
outside guests any favors. He meant 
the food he gave them as a supple- 
ment, not to sustain them com- 
pletely; still, it no doubt encouraged 
them to stay in the area. But then, 
exactly what other area would be 
better for them? He mulled this over 
as he ate, and as usual he came to 
no conclusions. Immersed in his 
thoughts, he was startled by the 
knock on the outside doorframe. 

He went out, and saw a man 
standing in the opening. Behind him, 
the first glow of sunset was in the air. 
Edgar thought of the group out be- 
yond the yard, but he realized they 
would have melted back into the 
trees at the first sign of a stranger. 

This visitor was young and well- 
muscled, but distinctly pale. He was 
clad in gray jogging pants, and a 
fleece sweatshirt of the same color. 
On his feet were what looked like 
bedroom slippers, dusty and worn. 
It was this last detail that made Edgar 
ask what he did. “You're one of 
them?” 

“No,” the other said, then 
stopped. “I mean yes...but not with 
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them. | need food,” he added. 
“There’s none left there.” The voice 
was loud in the small area of the 
trailer addition. 

Edgar looked past the figure again, 
then finally stepped back. “Come 
in,” he said. He took his own things 
off the little table, and set out a fresh 
bowl of soup, along with bread. 
Meanwhile the stranger had come 
the few steps through the add-on to 
the trailer’s original outside door, 
one that was now left permanently 
ajar. He was tall enough that he had 
to hunch over slightly as he stepped 
in; when Edgar was done with the 
preparations, the visitor walked in 
and sat at the only chair. 

“Thank you,” he said. He nod- 
ded in the direction of the out- 
doors. “| couldn’t...” he began, 
then shrugged. 

“You're different from them,” 
Edgar said after a moment. 

“Yes.” 

“How long have you been out 
there?” 

“| was there last night, down the 
hill. | saw...the others, and | fol- 
lowed.” 

“No one else saw you? There were 
men—" 

The stranger cut in. “No one. No 
one sees any of us, when we do not 
want to be seen.” 

Edgar made himself busy straight- 
ening up around the kitchen sink. 
“And before that?” he asked. “How 
far did you come?” 

“It has been a day, two nights, 
since | began.” He had been eating 
quickly but tidily; now he nudged 
the empty bowl forward. “Give me 
more.” The statement was not quite 
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a demand. 

“This is all,” Edgar said, spooning 
out the little bit of soup that was left. 
“You have a name?” 

“Do you?” asked the other. As if 
aware that he had been abrupt, he 
flashed a grin. 

“Edgar.” 

“Edgar.” The other seemed to pon- 
der the syllables. “Ed...Eddie. | think 
you can call me Eddie.” The self- 
named Eddie quickly finished the 
second helping of soup. Then he 
pushed himself back in the chair a 
bit, and reached into a flimsy pocket 
on the front of the sweat pants. He 
produced a whitish plastic band and 
waved it off-handedly in Edgar’s di- 
rection. “I had another name, but it 
was mostly a number.” Edgar caught 
only a glimpse of the row of symbols 
before Eddie shoved the band back 
in his pocket. “That won't do.” 

“No,” said Edgar. “So you got 
away. Security that bad?” 

“Security?” asked the other. “No, 
it’s very good, most of the time. If it 
wasn’t, you'd really know about it, 
all of you.” He smiled again; to Edgar 
the gesture seemed perfunctory. 

“Those others out there, they don’t 
seem... They were early. | don’t 
know...I’m surprised there are that 
many. Everyone must assume 
they’re gone by now. Dead, | mean.” 
Eddie had been casting quick 
glances around the front of the 
trailer, and back towards the bed- 
room. Now his gaze rested on Edgar 
once more. “And you, you can an- 
swer. Why do you do this, and not 
tell? Did someone ask you? Make 
you?” 

Edgar shook his head. “I mostly do 


what | please nowadays.” He stood 
for a moment, considering some- 
thing, then walked past the other and 
into what passed for a living room. 
“Look here,” he said, indicating a 
wicker shelf hung on the wall oppo- 
site the door. “They do these, leave 
‘em outside.” 

There were a variety of objects on 
the shelf: curiously shaped stones; 
dried clumps of wildflowers tied to- 
gether with dried grass; bits of wood, 
roughly worked—perhaps by na- 
ture, perhaps not. Edgar picked out 
one of the last, larger than the rest. 

“This is driftwood, I’m pretty 
sure,” he said, holding it up. “I didn’t 
think they went that far afield—dan- 
gerous if they do. Maybe someone 
or something else brought it up this 
way.” The piece of wood was 
smooth, roughly oval; one end nar- 
rowed into a little tipn—beak-shaped, 
one might say. Certainly someone 
had thought so, for there was a small 
indentation made at the right place 
for an eye, and fastened to the other 
end of the oval was a sheaf of feath- 
ers. They were bluish-gray, like dis- 
tant smoke. 

“A bird, all right,” said Edgar. “In- 
teresting,” he added, in the face of 
the other’s indifference. “Most of this 
is a trade, | guess, for the food. Or 
maybe just a thank you.” 

The visitor regarded the orna- 
ments blankly for a moment more, 
then looked away. “Probably they 
should go to the water, get caught. 
These things are...who could care?” 
Then the cool grin was back, and the 
gaze that seemed somehow chal- 
lenging in its directness. Yet the 
stranger was in so many ways child- 


like; this might just be more of the 
same. As he put the ornament back, 
Edgar reminded himself not to let his 
unease lead him to make hasty pre- 
sumptions. Still, when he turned 
around what he saw only increased 
it. 

Eddie had risen from the table and 
pulled off his sweatshirt. He stood 
with his chest thrust out and his arms 
held aloft at his sides: his torso was 
even paler than his hands and face. 
Now, in a pose that looked straight 
out of a bodybuilder’s magazine, he 
looked fixedly down the length of his 
right arm, then flexed his biceps into 
an impressive knot. Then did the 
same with the left; all the while his 
face held an expression of total con- 
centration, and more than a little 
pride. The self-satisfaction remained 
on his face as he looked over. 

“lam built well,” Eddie said. 
“Made well. | am...superior.” In any 
other circumstances the whole 
scene would have been absurdly 
funny, but though Eddie relaxed his 
pose he remained where he was, 
blocking Edgar’s way back to the 
kitchen. The big fists were lightly 
clenching and unclenching without, 
it seemed, their owner being entirely 
aware of it. 

“What are you going to do?” The 
words sounded panicked to Edgar s 
even as they left his mouth; he de- 
termined to keep talking. “I mean, 
where are you going to go on your 
own?” 

The other let a silence build, as if 
to let Edgar know that the second 
query had not concealed the hint of 
fear that had bubbled out along with 
the first. Yet when he spoke again it 
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was with a casual tone. 

“What is this called?” he asked, 
gesturing around the place. 

“A trailer,” Edgar replied. 

“| want more than this,” Eddie said 
flatly. 

“A lot of people feel that way.” 

The visitor ignored the comment. 
“I need more than the others. | am 
smarter. Much smarter.” Edgar made 
no reply, only picked up the empty 
bowl. Finally Eddie stepped to the 
side, and Edgar walked past into the 
kitchen. “You should kill them,” he 
said, his voice harsh again. “All of 
them. Would you do it? | will do it 
for you.” 

Edgar put the bow! in the sink, 
took a breath, and turned around. 
“No,” he said. “No one has to do it.” 
He was surprised to find himself 
tempted to reply with anger; as his 
guest might have said, that would 
not do. 

Eddie had come around the 
counter and into the kitchen nook. 
He gave another short laugh, and 
pushed against the older man’s 
shoulder, not too hard. “I don’t think 
you are smart. You might be one of 
them yourself.” He chuckled, and 
stepped back: the two of them barely 
fit into the tiny space. “You have a 
trailer, and outside, you have a car 
thing.” 

“Truck,” Edgar said. “It’s a truck.” 

“Then you can do something for 
me. Like you do for the others. | need 
a ride, | need clothes, things to wear. 
Do this for me.” 

There was no doubt about this 
being a command, but as Edgar led 
his guest to the closet enclosure 
across from the bathroom, he took 
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care to appear unhurried and calm. 
Eddie had left his sweatshirt off, and 
now found a flannel pullover that 
was only a little too short in the 
sleeves. He tried a pair of Edgar’s 
work boots, but not surprisingly they 
were small by several sizes. He did 
manage to get on a pair of woolen 
socks; after he had tugged the fray- 
ing slippers back over them, he 
stood back and regarded Edgar. “We 
need to leave here,” he said after a 
moment. 

Edgar could see that it was now 
wholly dark outside. “I'll need my 
jacket,” he said, and stepped to- 
wards the bedroom at the back of the 
trailer. The garment was draped over 
the bedside table, and retrieving it 
only took a moment. As he stepped 
back out, Edgar passed the trailer’s 
rear door. He had left it fastened shut 
since finishing the addition; now he 
could not help looking down at the 
latch-handle as he walked by. When 
he looked up, he saw that Eddie was 
still by the kitchen counter, smiling 
at him. 

“1 am fast,” he told Edgar. Then he 
lunged forward, deftly plucking the 
jacket out of the older man’s grasp. 
Stepping back a few paces, he exam- 
ined the pockets, but there was noth- 
ing in them. As he threw the coat 
back he frowned. “It’s not cold out- 
side,” he said. 

“Speak for yourself, I’ve got old 
bones,” Edgar answered. “It'll be 
cold enough later.” When the other 
made a dismissive gesture, he hesi- 
tated, then spoke again. “Unless you 
think | won’t be in any condition to 
care.” 

The other looked across the few 


feet between them. The muscles 
beside his mouth worked, but he 
said nothing. Edgar returned both the 
gaze and the silence. Finally Eddie 
tossed the coat back. “Wear it or 
don’t,” he said. “Later will be later. 
Now, we are going.” 

Edgar put the jacket on and 
stepped forward, then stopped, pat- 
ting the pockets. “Keys,” he said. He 
repeated himself, looking around the 
kitchen. Finally he walked over to 
the cupboard above the stove, and 
reached up. 

“You hear them outside?” he 
asked as he did so. “You scared ‘em 
away, but I think they’re back.” 

He heard the other move casually 
over by the doorway out to the ad- 
dition. A moment later he gave a 
short laugh. “Hey, when we are 
done tonight, maybe I'll do some- 
thing for you,” he called over to 
Edgar’s back. “I’ll make you some- 
thing.” Now he gave a throaty 
chuckle. “A bird, maybe. Do you 
think I’m smart enough to do that, 
Edgar?” 

Edgar’s hand touched the open 
holster on the cupboard shelf. Re- 
minding himself not to fumble, he 
extracted the revolver and thumbed 
off the safety as he drew his hand 
out. He brought the other hand up to 
steady his grip and brought the bar- 
rel down as he turned around. The 
Eddie-creature was still by the door- 
way, facing him. He may have 
flexed to leap, or some expression of 
surprise might have crossed his face. 
Edgar saw nothing: the muzzle flash 
momentarily blocked out every- 
thing. While the roar of the first shot 
was still echoing around the small 


trailer, he stepped forward and fired 
again. When the sound died away 
this time, there was only silence. 

“Trouble is you’re too damn 
smart,” Edgar said. “Or you were.” 
He moved forward again, still hold- 
ing the gun out in front of him. The 
body lay partly on its side, between 
the foldout table and the doorway. 
Edgar had aimed center-high, for the 
heart, and in this respect Eddie had 
been all too human. Seeing that it 
was over, he set the safety and put 
the gun down on the counter. In the 
twenty-and-some years he had worn 
one on the job, he had pulled a gun 
more than once, but he never fired 
at such close range, or to such 
deadly effect. 

“First time for everything,” he 
muttered, but the flippancy was 
false. He wanted to know that he 
had been right, that he had done the 
necessary thing; that was why he 
had let it all go on that long, until he 
could be sure. But feeling sure still 
seemed a long way off; for now it 
was enough to be alive, even if he 
felt every one of his years. “Those 
poor things outside, they’re no more 
harmful than a row of Halloween 
pumpkins,” he finally said in a half- 
whisper. “But you, you were getting 
me scared. If you’re the improved 
model...” He let the thought slide; 
there were things to be taken care of. 
He made his way past the body, 
through the addition, and out into 
the yard. Here, too, all was quiet. 

He had lied to distract “Eddie.” of 
course; the others were nowhere in 
sight, though Edgar thought it likely 
that they were nearby. He made an 
unhurried circuit of the immediate 
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area for the benefit of any anxious 
eyes, then went inside again. 

He got the remains outside, then 
brought the truck down the drive- 
way. He managed to get a tarp 
around the body, but hoisting it into 
the truck-bed made him fully aware 
of his weariness. Not wanting to 
come back later to the mess inside, 
he cleaned the trailer before he left; 
by the time he drove up onto the 
highway, he knew he would 
probably have the road to himself. 

He was back in less than an hour. 
How long the Eddie-creature would 
stay undetected, he couldn’t guess. 
He hadn’t gone to any great length 
to conceal the remains, though: he 
wanted the body to come to the at- 
tention of those who were seeking it. 
What they would make of it all was 
another unknown. He just wanted to 
stay out of the picture. And maybe 
he could, though it might be time to 
get rid of the revolver... 

Thinking like this, like a criminal, 
brought a surge of anger that over- 
rode his tiredness. He started to- 
wards the trailer, then turned on his 
heel and made his way over to the 
outbuilding. He retrieved the empty 
bowls, and something else. Back 
inside, he washed up and started a 
half-pot of coffee. Waiting, he 
looked at that night's offering. It was 
another piece of smooth wood, this 
time with a few dried blue flowers 
attached. He looked at it closely: 
another bird? 

“Lord, my, my,” he said, aloud in 
the tiny space. He thought of the 
place Eddie had described, a day or 
so away. Ideas had come to him the 
last few weeks, and questions. How 
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many creatures had not happened to 
find their way to his place? Were 
they meant to look as bizarre as so 
many of them did? Was it deliberate 
that the ones he had seen were 
peaceful, or was the sly and aggres- 
sive Eddie-thing someone’s idea of 
the desired result? Pouring a coffee 
at last, and walking into the “living 
room,” his eye fell on the business 
card his first visitor had left; it had 
fallen to the floor beside the counter. 
Edgar folded it up and tossed it in 
the direction of the garbage can by 
the sink. Whatever questions he 
had, he was never going to call that 
number. 

What he was going to do was sit, 
in his much-worn and comfortable 
armchair. When he switched the 
lamp beside him off, the only illumi- 
nation in the place came from the 
bulb in the kitchen nook. Edgar 


switched on a plastic table radio, 
and instrumental music poured 
through the trailer. It was Latin-feel- 
ing, soft and rhythmic; in the dark- 
ness, it seemed to come from no 
particular place, and to be every- 
where at once. 

Edgar felt sleep grab at him, and 
didn’t mind. He shouldn’t have 
bothered with the coffee. He real- 
ized that the door to the outside was 
still part ways open: this didn’t con- 
cern him, either. Monsters. He knew 
they must range at night, and go to 
ground in hiding places he could 
only guess at. Still, he was sure they 
stayed around the area of the trailer 
most evenings, at least for a while, 
and maybe the music had something 
to do with that. Perhaps they were 
there now, then: listening, waiting, 
hidden in the dark. 

Edgar hoped so. 
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ABOUT OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
Authors 


STEPHAN J. BARRINGER (“Restoration”) is, among other things, Roman Catholic, a writer, an 
actor, an SF fan, a singer, a gamer, the holder of an M.A. in English, a dancer, a Serial Diner, 
a Babylon 5 addict, a vampire/occultism buff, a recovering nerd, an administrative assis- 
tant for a Toronto event management company, and a chronic punster. He appeared on- 
screen in May 1998 in the On The Fly 3 Independent Short Film Festival of Toronto, where 
he lives, works and writes. “Restoration” is his first published fiction sale. 


NANCY BENNETT (“A Quarter of A Vision”) lives with her husband, children, cats and other 
familiars on Vancouver Island where she ponders life’s mysteries while she walks by the 
ocean. 


C. EARLE HANKS (“An Eye To See”) is a native of Calgary, Alberta. She currently resides in 
Oklahoma, where she works for an oil company as bookkeeper, lease checker, well puller, 
and survey crew. Previous publications include the short story, “The Place,” which ap- 
peared in the Fall 1996 issue of Expressions. In 1997, her fantasy, “In the Shadow of the 
Fortress,” won first place in the SF/F category of the Oklahoma Writers’ Federation, Inc. 
contest. “An Eye to See” is her first professional sale. 


JAMES A. HARTLEY (“The Dead of Winter”) is an Australian writer based in London. He trav- 
els the world for a major accounting firm and finds time to write in hotel rooms, airports 
and trains. His work has appeared in a number of US and Australian publications. 


SANDRA KasTurI (“Lying With Wolves”) sulkily ekes out a living at a day job in Toronto. 
She spends a lot of time quitting smoking , wearing blindingly red lipstick, trying out single 
malt scotches, and dating unsuitable men. She has a theory that everything ever written is 
really about love—even the stuff that isn’t. “Lying With Wolves” is “for R.” 


Recent stories by SCOTT MACKAY (“Final Improvement”) have appeared in Northern Frights 
IV, Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, Science Fiction Age, Tesseracts® and Northern Suns, 
an anthology of Canadian SF edited by David Hartwell and Glenn Grant (Tor Books). New 
work will appear in Northern Frights V. Novels include Outpost, a science fiction novel 
published by Tor Books (March 1998); a mystery novel, Cold Comfort, was published in 
hardcover by Carroll and Graf (July 1998) and was nominated in the Best Novel Category 
for the Arthur Ellis Award; and an espionage novel, A Friend in Barcelona, HarperCollins 
(1991). Scott Mackay is winner of the Okanagan Short Story Award as well as the Arthur 
Ellis Best Short Story Award. He’s an “active” member of the SFWA and the Crime Writ- 
ers of Canada. Scott Mackay lives with his wife and two children in Toronto, Canada. 


Mary JANE MAFFINI (“Pleasure in a Job Well Done”) Mary Jane Maffini is a lapsed librarian 
and co-owner of the tiny, perfect Prime Crime Mystery Bookstore in Ottawa. Her short stories 
have been published in Cold Blood V, The Ladies’ Killing Circle, Cottage Country Killers, The 
Best of Cold Blood, Chatelaine and Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine. She is co-editor of the 
forthcoming mystery anthology Menopause is Murder. She was the 1995 winner of the Crime 
Writers’ of Canada Arthur Ellis Award for Best Mystery Short Story for “Cotton Armour” (in The 
Ladies Killing Circle) and the Ottawa Citizen’s Write Now Short Story Contest for her first Grim 
Reaper story, “Death Before Donuts.” Her first mystery novel, Speak II of the Dead will be pub- 
lished in September 1999 by Napoleon Publishing/RendezVous Crime. 


STEVEN MILLS (“G is for Gargoyle”) lives in Appledale, British Columbia where he is currently 
working on his first novel. This is his third appearance in On Spec. 


DERRYL MURPHY (“Lost Jenny”) lives with his wife and two boys in Edmonton. His fiction 
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has appeared in On Spec and On Spec: The First Five Years, two of the Tesseracts books, 
Prairie Fire, TransVersions, Arrowdreams, Time Machines, Photo Life, Northern Suns, and 
Realms of Fantasy. He is also the current Canadian Regional Director for SFWA, the Sci- 
ence Fiction and fantasy Writers of America. 


WES SMIDERLE (“Giant Impact Theories”) bides his time in Ottawa as a freelance writer. He 
has written many pieces for the Ottawa Citizen and has had several short stories published 
in Storyteller magazine. This is his second appearance in On Spec. 


DOuG Topper (“Edgar”) has spent the last few decades living and working on the Sechelt 
Peninsula, on the B.C. coast. He says: “An age ago, | published a few stories in the mim- 
eographed SF fanzines that were usual then; later | turned to other pursuits, including music. 
‘Edgar’ is the first story | have placed since | resumed writing on a (more or less) regular 
basis.” 


JAMES VAN PéLT (“A Real Myth in an Imaginary Time”), who is a member of SFWA, writes 
in Western Colorado. His fiction has appeared in a variety of magazines includingAnalog 
Science Fiction/Fact, Weird Tales and Realms of Fantasy. He is a finalist for this year’s John 
W. Campbell Award for Best New Writer. When Jim is not writing, he teaches English at 
Fruita-Monument High School and Mesa State College. He completed a master’s degree 
in Creative Writing at the University of California at Davis in 1990. His wife, Tammy, and 
three children, Dylan, Samuel and Joshua, think he tells a pretty good bed-time story. 


Artists 
RON LIGHTBURN (Cover and “G is for Gargoyle”) Please see page 5. 


JAMES BEVERIDGE (“Lost Jenny” and “Final Improvement”) is still creating aesthetic turmoil 
whenever he is given the opportunity. He perpetrates this with ink, paint (hand & airbrush) 
and pixel. As well, he has been building cut-scene backgrounds for Prelusion’s new game. 
Please see his website: <http://members.home.net/jimbeveridge> or contact him at 
<ICQ:7069051>. 


LAR DESOUZA (“A Real Myth for an Imaginary Time”) is a professional cartoonist and illus- 
trator in Ontario. He has been active in the sf community for many years and is best known 
for his media cartoons. 


LYNNE TAYLOR FAHNESTALK (“Restoration,” “Dead of Winter,” and “Giant-Impact Theories”) 
has been illustrating and cartooning professionally for almost 20 years. Her artwork has 
appeared in numerous publications across North America and she is a two-time recipient 
of the Aurora Award for Artistic Achievement. Lynne lives in Coquitlam, BC with her hus- 
band, the lovely and talented Steve Fahnestalk. 


Marc Holmes (“An Eye to See”) works as a game developer and freelance illustrator. Visit 
his website at <www.mholmes.com> or make contact at <marc@mholmes.com>. 


RONN SUTTON (“Pleasure in a Job Well Done” and “Edgar”) regularly illustrates for the Elvira, 
Mistress of the Dark monthly comic book published by Claypool Comics. The May 1999 
issue of Saturday Night magazine featured his color illustration of an unshaven, gun-tot- 
ing, Rambo-esque “Babar the Elephant.” No kidding. 
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